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GUARDIANS THE 
CHILDREN FUND 


(Regietercd under the War Charities Aci. 1976) 


To preservc-—without distinction of politics or -religion—the 
livesand Meulth of those who, themselves starving, nurse and 
feed. ‘the. eMildren in the Famine Areas of Central Europe. 


A, Forty per cent. of the Sisters who are continuing to 
-)Murse are suffering frem softening of the bones— 
disease which is exceedingly patniul but. yields 
easily aod quickly to treatment and better food. 
Of those being trained to stalf the néw Sanatoria 
three out of twelve succumb from weakness, 
Ia some institutions there are not enough clothes 
for all the stati, and part have to go to bed while 
the others out, 
De. Hector Munro ‘has appealed for the immediate 
‘Mespatch of 6,000 sets of underclothing. 


A ead of Catholic Editors and others has been formed 
to spose for hes. 90 “eof whom are Catholi¢ Nuns & Monks, 


WE CARDINAL LOGUE. . CARDINAL BOURNE, 


Hon. Trepaurere: 
Niscountess Bxrcowor (Member of Covncil of Save the Children Fane") 
F OYCE. 


Hon. Seeretary : * 3, Egerton Mativions, London, $. w, 


ttee 
H. Polien, Chairman. Mg, Stephen Harding. 
| Sis Ernest Trcenbridge. The Editer of the Tadlet. 
Heury pert. The Editor of the 
Gibbs, K.b.E The ditor of the Catholes Timea, 


Jona The of the Deubiin Review, 


Mrs. A. He ditor of the Irish Catholic. 
Me. Spend Cox! Editor of the Rosary. 


Gites of money will obtam the Government £ for £ grant}: 
should be sent to F. Jovce, Esq., 44, Curzon St, London, W. t. 


perishable: foods and ali clothing and medicinal material are 

ond should be sent to 

¢fo OF THE CHILDREN FUND, 
Vienna Emergency Relief Fund Warchouse, Ministry of Munitions, 

Fark Square West, Repene’s Park, London, 

(it on soon be possible for donors earmark gifts for any place 

or desired. ) 
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Translations of Christian Literature. 


A Series of Translations from the Literature of all ages of the Church. 
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ST. IRENAZEUS. THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
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WORKS BY 
DOM SAVINIEN. LOUISMET, O.S.B. 


THE MYSTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


An essay in the art of knowing and loving 
the Divine Majesty. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTICAL LIFE 


Cloth, with a frontispiece in photogravure. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ Father Louismet’s work ig an attempt to formulate the tradi- 
tional notion of Catholic Mysticism.| The book should appeal 
equally to the Religious and the layman.” —Iviah Independent. 


MYSTICISM, 
TRUE AND FALSE 


Cloth, gilt. 5s. net. 


This is a companion volume or better, perhaps, a sequel 
to the author’s Mystical Life. The twin volumes 
elucidate and explain that “ Life with God through 


active service” which is the mystical life as understood 
by Holy Church. 


DIVINE CON- 
TEMPLATION FOR ALL 


or THE SIMPLE ART OF COMMUNING WITH GOD. 


Cloth, gilt, with a frontispiece of “‘ The Angelus” 
in colours. 5s. 6d. net. 
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THE 


Household of God Series 


By the Rev. C. C. Martinpatz, S.J. 


This is the general title of a series comprising studies of the lives and 
work of the Saints. These studies are not meant to be complete bio- 
graphies, but they attempt to offer, alike, a human portrait of the 
Saint in question, and a psychological estimate of his personality, and 
a spiritual impression. Zhe Household of God is divided into its depart- 
ments: thus, ‘‘ Princes of His People ’”’ is a sub-title intended to cover 
studies of St. John and of St. Paul, and perhaps a few other com- 
manding figures, like St. Augustine; Jn God’s Army has already 
agueene, and contains studies of eight Saints of the militant Society 
of Jesus, themselves grouped as Commanders-in-Chief, Captains of 
Christ, and Christ’s Cadets. On God’s Holy Hills will contain chapters 
on the men contemplatives or mystics, of whom three eminent instances 
are grouped together as The Guides. It is hoped that God's Secret 
Garden will comprise studies of women mystics ; and that other groups 
will follow, as of great churchmen, theologians, laymen-saints, children, 
and so on. And the groups wynery | indicated may be expanded. In 
this way, a comprehensive and yet humanly vivid and vital picture of 
Catholic sanctity may, after a while, be formed, true at once to Catholic 
spirit, to history, and to modern feeling. 


IN GOD’S ARMY. I—Commanders-in-Chief, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier. 2s. 6d. 


IN GOD’S ARMY. I[—Captains of Christ, 
St. Francis Borgia, St. Fohn Francis Regis, St. 
Peter Claver. 2s. 6d. 


IN GOD’S ARMY. III—Christ’s Cadets, Sz. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. ‘Fobn 
Berchmans. 2s. 6d. 


UPON GOD’S HOLY HILLS. I—The Guides, 
St. Anthony of Egypt, St. Bruno of Cologne, St. 


Fobn of the Cross. 4s. 
PRINCES OF HIS PEOPLE. I—St. ‘Fohbn the 
Evangelist. 4s. 
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THE NEW SAINTS 


ST. JOAN, OF ARC. 
BLESSED JOAN OF ARC. By pe 


vitLE. (Saints Series.) 4s. 

BLESSED JOAN THE MAID. By M<ar. A. 
STAPYLTON Barnes, M.A. 3s.6d. Wrapper, ts. 6d. 

JEANNE D’ARC. By C. M. Anrony. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 

ALSO STATUES OF STE. JEANNE D’ARC. 
Height in inches: 6, 8, 10, 12. Jvory White: 
Is. 6d., 3s. 6d., §s.. 78. 6d. Imitation Old Wood 
and Ivory: 3s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 15s. Traditional 
Colours : 7s., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 18s. Decorated in 
Enamel, Antique Finish: 8s, 6d., 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 215. 


ST. MARGARET MARY. 
BLESSED MARGARET MARY. By Maer. Demi- 


Murip. (Saints Series.) 4s. 

THE LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY. 
By Fr. G. Ticket, S.J. 8s. 

THE PROMISES OF THE SACRED HEART. 
Commentary and Meditations. By Fr. 
McDonne Lt, S.J. 4s. 


* 


PLAQUES TO HANG ON WALLS: Sr. Mar- 
GARET Mary ALACOQUE WITH THE APPARITION OF 
THE SacRED Hearr: Size: 12 by 64 inches. 
Ivory Finish : 7s.6d. Imitation Old Wood and Ivory : 
12s. 6d. Decorated in Enamel, Antique Finish : 20s. 
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‘FRANCIS THOMPSON.—COLLECTED WORKS : Three 


POETRY & BELLES LETTRES §& 


volumes—Two of Poetry. One of Prose. Demy 8vo. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. Per volume, 6s. The 
volumes are sold singly. 

SELECTED POEMS. With Portrait. Thirty-fifth 
Thousand. 7s. 

ALICE MEYNELL.—POEMS. Cloth, gilt. With a 
Portrait, 73. 6d. 

ESSAYS. Uniform with the Poems. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON.—POEMS. Cloth, gilt. 
With a Portrait. 6s. 

LIONEL FOHNSON.—THE RELIGIOUS POETRY 
OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 33. 

FATHER J. B. TABB.—POEMS. 4s. 

NEW POEMS. 4s. 

ROBERT HUGH BENSON.—POEMS. Cloth, gilt, with 
Portrait, 4s. 

KATHARINE TYNAN.—THE FLOWER OF PEACE, 
Bound in real Parchment, with a 17th Century Design 
in Gold. 7s. 6d. 

WILFRID MEYNELL.—RHYMES WITH REASONS. 
Wrapper, Is. 

VERSES AND REVERSES. Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 

WINIFRED LUCAS (Mrs. Louise H. Le Bailly), Author 
of Units, Fugitives, etc. POEMS. 4s. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN SERIES.—This series is 
uniform, and each Booklet costs 1s. 3d. in Japon vellum 
wrapper, and 3s. 6d. in limp leather. 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. With a Portrait. 

THE SHEPHERDESS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
ALICE MEYNELL. With a Portrait. 

THE WEDDING SERMON. By COVENTRY P4T- 
MORE. With a Portrait. 

THE CAROL OF THE FIR TREE. By ALFRED 


NOYES. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 
BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. . 
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THE PROBLEM OF REUNION. Discussed Historically in 7 Essays. 
By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A., late Senior Chaplain to the 
19th Division, B.E.F., sometime Professor of Philosophy at Stonyhurst 
College. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE VENERABLE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME, 
An account of its origins and work from the earliest times to the present 
day. By Cardinal Gasquet. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

BENEDICTINE MONACHISM. 

Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. CUTHBERT 

BuTLER, O.S.B., D.Litt., Abbot of Downside Abbey. 8vo. 18s. 
SALVE MATER. 

By FREDERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


Dr. Kinsman, who was for eleven years Protestant Bishop of Delaware, recently resigned his 
post and was received into the Roman Catholic Church. In this book he gives the reasons 
which induced him to make this change. It includes also a criticism of his own position in the 
past, and some discussion of various matters relating to Anglicanism and to Roman Catholicism. 


FATHER MATURIN. A Memoir with Selected Letters. 
i By MAIsIzE WARD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ee ** Miss Ward has really done her task excellently.""—The Tabled. 
mS CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN WITH JOHN 
ae KEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 TO 1845. 
ee Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. Part 1. The Holy Mass. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM RocueE, S.J. With Hymns by Father ATKINson, 


S.J., and 22 Illustrations by T. Baines. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 
2s. net; Boards, 3s. net. 


DONA CHRISTI. 

Meditations for Ascension-tide, Whitsun-tide, and Corpus Christi. By 
. Mother St. Pau, House of Retreats, Birmingham. With a Preface by 
a the Rev. JosepH RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FROM DUST TO GLORY. A Sequel to “ The Straight Path.” 
By the Rev. M. J. PHELAN, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
By Monsignor ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF MONSIGNOR R. HUGH BENSON TO 


ONE OF HIS CONVERTS. 
With a Preface by A. C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D., and a Portrait of Mon- 
signor BENSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. 


A Volume of Religious Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PARADOXES OF CATHOLICISM. 
Sermons preached in Rome, Easter, 1913. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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OMMUNICATIONS in regard 

to articles should be addressed to 
the Editor of Tue Dustin Review, 
28 Orchard Street, London, W. 1. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for reply 
should be enclosed. ‘The Editor cannot 
be responsible for the loss of proffered 
MSS. 

Communications respecting the Pub- 
lishing Department should be addressed 
to Messrs. Burns, Oates & Wasn- 
BOURNE, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, 
London, W. 1. Advertisements should 
reach the Publishers not later than the 
10th of the last month of each Quarter 
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THE BLESSED OLIVER 
PLUNKET’ 


I—THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKET 


HE Popish Plot was not a lapse into fanaticism or 

hysteria on the part of the English people, but a 
sanely deliberate and in the end successful means of 
excluding the Stuarts from the throne. Ireland was only 
brought in as an afterthought, for it stood to reason that 
if there was a plot in England there must be a greater 
one in Ireland; to pervert a text, if these things were 
done in the dry, how much worse it must be in the green. 
As the English Catholics had been accused of the Fire of 
London, so one Murphy accused a Lady Neale and others 
of a design to burn Dublin. “‘ Haec est potestas tene- 
brarum ac falsorum testium,” wrote Oliver Plunket 
reporting this to Rome (May 15th, 1679). This month 
one Hetherington escaped from prison and informed 
Shaftesbury of the plot in Ireland, who procured the 
transit of MacMoyer the Franciscan and Edmond 
Murphy, “ titular chanter of Armagh,” who were the 
first to mention Plunket. The latter wrote a tract on 
“the first occasion of discovering the Plot carried on by 
Dr. Oliver Plunket.” Tories and criminals in Irish 
prisons found they could obtain pardon and lucrative 
occupation by discovering the plot. As Ormonde 


* Cardinal Moran’s Memoir of Oliver Plunket, Historical MSS. Commission, 
The Ormonde Papers, Dictionary of National Biography. Tracts in British 
Museum, Contempor Pamphlets of the Trial and Witnesses now in 
Armagh Diocesan Archives. State Papers. 
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wrote to Arran: “'Those that went out of Ireland with 
bad English and worse clothes are returned well bred 
gentlemen. Brogues and leather straps are converted 
to fashionable shoes and glittering buckles, which next 
to the zeal Tories, Thieves and Friars have for the Pro- 
testant religion is a main inducement to bring in a shoal 
of informers. They find it more safe to be the King’s 
evidence than a cowstealer.”” The connection between 
Jones, Bishop of Meath, and Shaftesbury was responsible 
for starting the idea of an Irish plot and procuring pardons 
for the informers who as often as they got out of prison 
were being rearrested. The first trace of damaging 
evidence against Plunket appears in a document in the 
British Museum, that a Célonel Fitzpatrick delivered 
to the Pope’s Internuncio at Brussels a letter signed by 
Plunket and three other smn. 1 recommending him as 
the only fit person to command an army for establishing 
the Roman religion under the French. The paper was 
seen by several clergy and laymen, reported the spy, 
apparently from Louvain, for according to the Franciscan 
and Dominican Superiors there FitzPatrick had carried 
a similar letter into France. The paper is endorsed as 
shown by the Duke of York (James II) to Charles IT on 
October zoth, 1679.* Eight days later Ormonde desired 
Plunket’s arrest, writing to Sir Hans Hamilton (October 
28th, 1679): “It would be an extraordinary service to 
the King and of great advantage to me that Oliver 
Plunket might be apprehended.” Accordingly Hether- 


* (British Museum 32095 f. 196.] 

“That in or about May or June last Coll. FitzPatrick delivered to the 
Pope’s Internuncio at Brussels a ct or paper subscribed by four R.C. Bps 
two of wch were Plunket Archbp of Armagh and Tyrrel Bp of Clogher 
recommending the sd FitzPatrick for the only person fit to * entrusted 
General of an Army for establishing the R.C. Religion in Ireland under 
the French Sovereignty wch paper after its coming to the Internuncios 
hands was seen by several Clergy and laymen known to Father Daly 
procurator, F. O’Neill Commissary, F. MacShone Guardian of the Irish 
Franciscans and F. Macmahon alias Mathews Prior of the Dominicans in 
Lovain among whom tis also said the sd FitzPatrick carried such another 
instrument into France where he first arrived from Ireland and whence 
he went into Flanders with resolution to settle at Bruxells. But he was 
forced to remove from thence by his R.H. commands wch he obeyd not 
without much regret and murmuring.” 
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ington arrested Plunket in Dublin (December 6th, 1679) 
while Murphy was drawing up evidence, “ when one 
Hugh MacKenna made a proclamation throughout the 
City that the Informant was the cause of Plunket’s 
imprisonment.” MacKenna and then Murphy were 
arrested, the latter regretting that his “‘ being imprisoned 
gave occasion to all the Primate’s friends to fill the town 
with all manner of scandalous evidences against the 
deponent.” (Ormonde Papers.) 

As Murphy’s tract contains no evidence against 
Plunket, we must consider in view of the dates the un- 
known spy as the cause of his arrest. His conjunction 
with the Irish Friars at Louvain was not startling, for 
Plunket had aroused their enmity and unworthy Francis- 
cans were to swear away his life. ‘The clan of MacKenna 
appear well in the tragic’story. James, perhaps a brother 
of Hugh, was Plunket’s servant and was examined by the 
Lords’ Committee as a material witness in Mav and 
November, 1680, but he was faithful enough to be of no 
value to the prosecution. 

The fate of Oliver Plunket can be accurately studied 
from the Ormonde Papers, of which only such as Carte 
printed were available to Cardinal Moran. The key 
to Ormonde’s policy was his knowledge that the informers 
were being used by his enemies to remove him from office 
and perhaps from life. ‘To save himself, though he would 
not instigate action against the bishops, he felt bound to 
help the informers. He could not afford to discourage 
the visionary plot with a prospect of far from visionary 


- consequences to himself. He showed all the suave 


qualities. of Pilate. As English Governor in Ireland he 
knew Plunket was innocent, but he feared the Puritan 
mob lest they should say he was not Cesar’s friend. 
There was no evidence, for Mr. Secretary sent him word 
from London “ to tell your Grace that he learns of no 
other evidence against him than what has already been 
sent to your Grace.” ‘The value of this had appeared 
in a letter written after his arrest (December 23rd, 1679) : 
“Unless his papers discover some further grounds I doubt 
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little will be got from him. But if your Grace thinks 
fitting to try him with any questions it is left to your 
discretion and may possibly have the effect of making him 
believe we know more than we do.” Ormonde answered 
the next year (April roth, 1680) that Plunket “ has lain 
in the castle for no other reason known to him or to any 
other but myself here than his presuming to stay here in 
contempt of the proclamation. I have foreborne to have 
him examined ... and then we shall want anything 
wherewith to convince him or draw any acknowledgement 
from him that may lead towards a discovery of the truth.” 
The truth to Ormonde was false evidence of an imaginary 
plot. Yet he was troubled, for the English Government 
were urging him to arrest all the bishops, whereat he wrote 
that to tell him priests were perfidious was “ to preach to 
him that there is pain in the gout and he protests that he 
would be sooner rid of them than of that disease,” 
possibly the only martyrdom he could qualify for. At 
the same time he wrote to his son Ossory (May 16th, 
1680): “ The titular Primate accused by them is not no 
more above them in gifts of nature than he ought by his 
place to be.” Ossory replied that Plunket’s servant and a 
friar had been examined in vain, for they “ deny anything 
which can show the truth of Murphy or Moyer’s deposi- 
tions, that crew being sent back unto you! ”* Ormonde 
decided to try him in July at Dundalk within his own 
diocese, against a petition of MacMoyer, who would 
not appear to face Plunket’s thirty-two witnesses. 
“Murphy fled because he knew well that the jury of 
Dundalk would have hanged him,” wrote Plunket to the 
Internuncio, and a month later: ‘“‘ MacMoyer is anxious 
that the trial should be deferred. Murphy fled from the 


* Evidence was gathering. Secretary Jenkins wrote (May 7th, 1680), 
‘The material point in their depositions is that Moyer’s being at Marseilles 
in '73 saw a letter of Plunketts to the Secretary of the Propaganda in 
Rome purporting that 60,000 men were ready in Ireland but that they 
wanted arms and that therefore the Principe Colonna and Cardinal 
Grimaldi should be solicited to contribute. The rest was all wrangling 
between the Primate and these priests about jurisdiction.’’” And to 
Ormonde (May 14th, 1680), ‘It is his Majesty’s pleasure declared in 
Council that the said Plunkett be forthwith prosecuted and brought to 


trial for the crimes laid to his charge.’’ (State Papers.) 
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kingdom and they await his return.” ‘The situation was 
that there had been no trial, a process had been read and 
the Protestant jury had dismissed it. ‘The accusers peti- 
tioned for a trial in London, and summoned to answer 
for what he called (borrowing a word from Sir Thomas 
More) “this utopian conspiracy,” Plunket reached 
London (October 29th, 1680) under the care of six 
attendants. He was brought before the House of Lords 
immediately and Longford wrote to Ormonde: “ Plunket 
hath deceived all men living for he told his tale with 
modesty and confidence enough and without any manner 
of hesitation or consternation.” From a letter of Arran 
we learn that “ Murphy was the first examined. One 
part was that the titular Primate told him he received 
money from you, which question being asked Plunket, he 
utterly denied and he had less encouragement from you 
than the two former chief Governors Lord Berkeley and 
Essex, which I observed Lord Essex did not like.”” Essex 
and Shaftesbury had introduced Murphy to the Lords 
in May, upon which Ormonde had been ordered to bring 
on the trial. But the Grand Jury of Westminster 
returned an Jgnoramus, and Murphy returned to Ireland 
with an order to hunt for witnesses, of whom Arran wrote, 
“Fight swear home against Plunket,” and Ormonde 
answered, “I suppose the Grand Jury had not before 
them the examinations taken against Plunket. If they 
— = they would not have returned Jgnoramus upon 
his bill.” 

The MSS. of the House of Lords contain his petition 
(November 8th, 1680). ‘“ Petitioner being very ancient 
and subject to divers infirmities has great want of his 
servant to attend him. Petitioner for the most part 
still lived in Ireland upon the benevolence of others and 
being brought to Dundalk last July when his trial was 
put off for want of sufficient proof and having spent 
there his small stock providing several witnesses for the 
defence of his innocence and for his own relief he was 
ever since maintained and also brought hither upon His 
Majesty’s charges, prays to be allowed his servant and to 
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be maintained during his imprisonment.” At the same 
time the Earl Essex acquaints the Committee that having 
several original papers in his hands very material against 
Plunket, sent them into Ireland for his trial and now de- 
sired their return. His examination was on November 
roth. ‘“ Plunket on being brought and asked what he 
had to discover said he had never written to any French 
Messieurs. He had had no transaction with Mr. Mohun 
(Moyer ?) except letters of civility. Earl Essex asked 
him if he were not with Mr. Mohun; he confessed ; it 
was to make Plunket and the other Bishops of Ireland 
friends. Being asked if he knew not of any conspiracies 
he said he knew something of it; that about a hundred 
times he was threatened to be killed if he did not prosecute 
the Tories.* That his life being aimed at, he mistrusted 
that there was a plot against the English. Being asked 
if he could name any persons that had entered into recog- 
nizances to kill the Irish he made no answer.” 

With the New Year Ormonde had received a warning 
line from Sir John Davys: “ Murphy the priest took 
occasion at the Committee to affirm that when he appeared 
before your Grace against the Tories he was well used, 
but when he discovered the plot he was ill treated.” 
Ormonde thought it wise to give Murphy fifty pounds, 
though “he has taken some from Carrick that profess 
here that they are able to say nothing of the Plot or Plot- 
ters.” Murphy’s net went far and wide though “ neither 
the order of the House of Lords or ours did give so large 
authority to Murphy as Sir Hans apprehended.” In 
fact, Hamilton protested lest “ under pretence of dis- 
covering the Plot such bloody murderers shall be par- 
doned.” But Ormonde dared not raise a finger, for some 
of the informers were swearing “ that the said Duke of 
Ormonde was as guilty as Primate Plunket.” 

It is impossible to discuss the legality of Plunket’s 
Trial in Coe for treason committed in Ireland. 
There were precedents as in the Trials of Brian O’Rourke 


*“ The Tories are in a great part reduced by Mr Oliver Plunketts 
apostleship.” (Sir Ellis Leighton, Sept. 24th, 1669.) 
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and Connor Lord Maguire. Even so, the law of evidence 
was little understood and the prisoner was given no loop- 
hole for escape. He was given no notice of witnesses 
against him, or allowed to cross-examine them. The 
cages of documents brought against him needed not 
to be produced. Witnesses for the defence hardly dared 
come without an order and could not be put on their 
oath. Witnesses for defence are recorded as giving 
evidence on the wrong side. The opposite of this occurred 
in Plunket’s Trial, when evidence in his favour was ruled 
out as showing Catholic tampering! , 

A government in panic prefers its necessity to its own 
law. It is more damning to the Justice of England to 
consider the character of the evidence on which Plunket 
could be condemned. ‘The witnesses could not appear 
in Ireland owing to their criminal records and Plunket’s 
knowledge of their characters. Their evidence stands 
discounted by the fact that before the trial in London 
they fell out, and Edmond (to be distinguished from Owen) 
Murphy actually gave evidence in Plunket’s favour. 
Luttrell has some significant passages in his Relations of 
State Affairs. 

“March 15th, 1681.—John Macnamara one of the 
discoverers of the Irish Plot met in the streets one Bagot, 
who searched had in his pockets papers relating tothe 
Earl of ‘Tyrone and to Oliver Plunket.” 

Macnamara’s information to the Commons (January 
6th, 1680) had charged a French Commission against 
Tyrone, which was now the charge laid to Plunket. 

“ April 14th.—One Lawrence Wier, John Macklin etc 
are lately come: from Ireland and have made a further 
discovery of the popish plot more especially in relation 
to Plunket.” 

By May, Macnamara was served with a warrant for 
trying to suborn witnesses against the Queen and Or- 
monde. Also “There is a great feud between the Irish 
witnesses about the Plot. Some of them . . . (Edmond 
Murphy) have recanted their former evidence and do 
endeavour to invalidate the testimony of others.” 
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Meantime, as Father James Callaghan wrote to Ireland, 
“the Primate is upon the Newgate of London to his 
great woe.” On May 3rd, 1681, he was arraigned at the 
Bar of the King’s Bench for endeavouring the King’s 
death, and to levy war in Ireland and to alter the religion 
established and to introduce a foreign Power. He 

leaded that he had already been arraigned in Ireland, 
but that witnesses had not appeared against him. He was 
given five weeks to produce witnesses for himself and on 
June 8th was brought to trial. Legally he had not been 
tried at Dundalk. He was not condemned there because 
the witnesses for the Crown did not appear. He was to 
be condemned in London for lack of the witnesses for 
the defence. The situation had appeared in a letter of 
Arran to Ormonde (April 16th, 1681): “I hear all the 
witnesses except Oates and Dugdale are out of pension 
so that you are like to have them in Ireland as soon as 
they have hanged the titular Primate for without doubt 
the jury will find him guilty there being so many witnesses 
point blank against him and their testimonies will be 
looked upon as valid.” ‘The trial is recorded among the 
State Trials of England. For the Catholics it was a 
cause célébre, for no Primate had been tried since Thomas 
& Becket was posthumously arraigned by Henry VIII. 
A full account was printed in folio at the time by Francis 
Tyton and Thomas Basset. He was tried before the 
new Chief Justice Pemberton, who had succeeded to the 
seat of Scroggs, in order to throw a little decorum on the 
trial of Edward FitzHarris, who was to be Plunket’s 
fellow sufferer. At best he was “ indifferent honest.” 
The other Judges were Thomas Jones, who “ being of 
Welsh extraction was apt to be warm,” and William 
Dolben, brother. of the Archbishop of York, “ an arrant 
peevish old snarler.” (D.N.B.) 

Plunket pleaded not guilty and based defence on his 
belief that he could not be tried in England. He 
believed that English Statutes were not received in 
Ireland unless there was express mention of Ireland. 
“‘'The case is rare and scarce happens in five hundred 
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years,” he pleaded. He offered to place himself before 
any Protestant jury in Ireland. Once he had his records 
against his accusers and his own witnesses, “I will defy 
all that is upon the earth and under the earth to say 
anything against me.” His witnesses dared not come 
without a pass. ‘“‘ We can’t furnish you with witnesses,” 
remarked Pemberton drily. The Attorney-General 
Sawyer, according to Burnet, “a dull hot man and for- 
ward to serve all the designs of the Crown,” accused him 
of registering men and collecting money (two diocesan 
requirements) with a view to introducing a foreign Power, 
for whose landing he was said to have personally selected 
Carlingford. 

The witnesses against Plunket may be divided into 
those who gave fatal perjury and those who told rather 
in his favour. Florence Wyer said that he had obtained 
the Primacy on a promise to arrange things so as to sur- 
prise the kingdom. This he had only from schoolfellows, 
and when Pemberton asked for his own information he 
said he had heard the Primate say, referring to another 
candidate for the Primacy, “‘ Tis better as it is, for Duffy 
had not the wit to manage the things that I have under- 
taken for the general good of our religion.” What had 
he undertaken? asked Pemberton, and Wyer answered 
cautiously, “No further than those words. But I did 
conceive this was his meaning, because I knew partly of 
it myself knowing of the former plot.” Pemberton asked 
him how he knew Plunket had collected money to supply 
the French forces. “I have seen the money collected 
and I have seen his warrant sub poena suspenstonis to 
bring it in to redeem their religion from the power of 
the English Government.” The Attorney-General 
asked, “How often were you in the Doctor’s company ?” 
“Not very often,” replied Wyer, and Plunket broke in, 
“‘T never saw him with my eyes before in all my life.” 
The deeper the — went into the evidence the thin- 
ner it proved. e next witness, Henry O’Neal, “would 
not swear for all the world more than I know,” and 
confessed he never saw Plunket in his life. Owen Murphy 
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could only give second-hand talk, but Hugh Duffy gave 
some fatal evidence. Plunket had raised money “ to 
give to his agent at Rome.” Plunket wrote to Cardinal 
Bouillon to urge a French war against England rather 
than Spain. “ Did Cardinal Bouillon show you my 
letter?” asked Plunket. Yes! The gentry had col- 
lected to a Confirmation to plot a (visionary) rebellion 
in a well-named place called “Clouds” (the mis- 
pronunciation of Clones). He reported Plunket’s con- 
versation about Carlingford and sending money to pro- 
cure ammunition. Plunket remembered seeing him, but 
not present in a house, “‘ If you were, you were invisible.” 
As Duffy withdrew the Primate asked, “‘ Mr. Duffy, one 
word with you. Is not this out of malice to me for 
correcting some of the clergy?” Duffy answered, 
‘You had nothing to do with me for I was a Friar.” 
The priest Edmond Murphy appeared and proved as 
unmanageable as Sam Weller in the witness box. He 
pretended to forget former evidence and would only;own 
to discourse with the Vicar-General. Pemberton inter- 
fered. “Sir, don’t trifle. Have you had any with him ?” 
“Yes,” said Murphy, “I think it was about this. If the 
Duke of York and the Duke of Monmouth fell out to- 
gether that he had some men to raise about that matter 
and if the Duke of Monmouth would raise the Protestant 
religion .. .” But he was not allowed to finish his 
a true prophecy of event. ‘* You see he hath 
een in Spanish hands !” shouted the Attorney-General. 
“It makes me forget myself to see so many evidences 
come in that never knew Plunket,” replied Murphy, and 
denied former evidence, “I did not impeach Primate 
Plunket,” whereat Mr. Sergeant Jeffreys, who was one 
day to quench Monmouth’s rebellion in the Bloody 
Circuit, had him searched and so frightened that he 
“‘ would scarce be persuaded to come back” into court 
where he insisted once more, “I know not how these 
people come to swear this business whether they had not 
malice against him.” “I reckon this man hath given 
the best evidence that can be,” said Dolben, anxious to 
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get him out. “Yes,” said Pemberton, “it is evidence 
that the Catholics have been tampering with him.” 
Jeffreys then had him committed “ because he hath 
fenced from the beginning,” but doubtless pour encourager 
les autres. Maclegh or Maclane, a Clogher priest, said 
he was made Primate by the French King on condition 
of joining the French. Then MacMoyer produced the 
English copy he had made of a letter Plunket had written 
to Propaganda in Latin. Asked for the original he said 
the soldiers and Tories took it. However, he roduced 
the Clones statutes in Plunket’s handwriting, though he 
changed the fifty pounds to be sent to Plunket’s agent in 
Rome to 500, as a more likely figure, “‘ wherein Ireland 
was bound to send so much money to Rome upon such 
a design.” He said Plunket gave him the secret of the 
plot which the Primate pointed out was not likely since 
“TI had denounced him throughout my whole Diocese.” 
Plunket was proceeding to prove MacMoyer a convicted 
criminal, when Jeffreys broke in, “ Look you Dr. Plunket, 
if you ask him any questions that may tend to accuse 
himself he is not bound to answer them.” “ He hath 
been convicted and found guilty,” cried Plunket, whereat 
Pemberton chimed in, “‘ He is not bound to answer sucha 
question,” and MacMoyer retorted, “It was a Tory 
swore against me that you did absolve.” Dolben, who 
seemed to take a fairer view than the other Judges, 
said, “Don’t tell us a story of your Tories!” But 
Pemberton would not let Plunket make his point. ‘‘ Look 
you Mr. Plunket, don’t mispend your own time, for the 
more you trifle in these things the less time you will have 
for your defence.” In his defence the Primate would 
only say, “ Were I in Ireland, there both I and they should 
be known, but when I was to be tried there they would 
not appear and it is all false and only malice. These 
men used to call me Oliver Cromwell out of spite.” 
Sergeant Maynard added, “ You are very like him a 
destroyer of the government.” 

MacMoyer then brought evidence that the letter which 
was opened in Italy was carried by Plunket’s page O’Neale, 
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whom Plunket replied came to Rome begging as a strag- 
gler. The Solicitor-General summed up. Duffy saw 
a letter which is confirmed by another letter seen by 
Moyer carried to Rome by O’Neale. In the substance of 
the unshown letters was the plot, “and this is fully 
proved.” At the last moment one of Plunket’s witnesses, 
Paul Gorman, arrived and said, “‘As I have a soul to save 
I never heard of any misdemeanor of him.” But the 
Lord Chief Justice summed up so dead against him that 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty. “ Deo Gratias,” 
said the Martyr-elect. On June 15th, he was brought 
to the bar and condemned in spite of an eloquent speech 
pointing out how impossible it was that he should have 
planned a French landing in such a very bad harbour 
as Carlingford. He asked for delay, as his witnesses 
had reached Coventry. However, the Chief Justice was 
quite willing to leave them in Coventry, and proceeded 
to pass the savage sentence for High Treason. ‘‘ God 
bless your worship,” cried Plunket. ‘*‘ And now as I am a 
dead man to this world and as I hope for mercy in the 
other world I was never guilty of any of the Treasons laid 
to my charge as you will hear in time and my character 
you may receive from my Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Lord Berkeley, Lord Essex and the Duke of Ormonde.” 
A broadside was issued the same day on “ the condemna- 
tion of the two notorious traitors,” and an adventurous 
Mr. FitzHarris, condemned to suffer with Plunket, 
received some of that reflected fame which once befell 
two thieves. 

Ormonde did not heed Plunket’s appeal, but he wrote 
to Arran (June 15th, 1681) : “I wish for the honour of the 
justice of England that the evidence against Plunket 
had been _as convincing as that against the other was, for 
we must expect that Papists at home and abroad will take 
his trial to pieces and make malicious remarks upon every 
part of it and some circumstances are liable to disadvan- 
tageous observation.” 

Ormonde did not stir, though his opinion of the plot 
had been that “ It was necessary to amuse the people 
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as with new plots so with new actors in them, and we were 
not forgotten but reserved to the last. The discoveries 
now on foot in the N. and W. of this Kingdom can come 
to nothing by reason of the extravagant villainy and folly 
of the discoverers who are such creatures that no schoolboy 
would trust them with a design for the robbing of an 
orchard. Murphy is all out as debauched but a degree 
wiser than the others.” To Jenkins he now wrote on 
the return of the witnesses desirous (May 23rd, 1681) 
“they slip not away or be not tampered with to suppress 
or mollify their evidence in favour of Plunket who is 
reasonably well allied and friended in these parts. This 
caution is chiefly applicable to Murphy... .” But 
Ormonde believed the plot was directed against himself 
and realized that to save Plunket was to endanger himself. 
According to one of his papers, three persons were tempted 
about September, 1680, by Wyer, McClane and Moyer to 
join with them in charging Ormonde. Ormonde had to 
persuade himself that there had been a plot, though his 
guilty and hypocritical conscience appears in a letter 
written a few days after Plunket’s execution (July 14th, 
1681) of a sea captain’s report “concerning a number of 
ships of war discovered by him upon the coast betwixt 
Carlingford and Strangeford. It may please God we are 
safe from an invasion especially now that Oliver Plunket 
is disposed of, but the good captain being as he says 
troubled with melancholy vapours, all this may prove 
but a visionary fleet ! ” 

Plunket’s case had attracted considerable attention, 
and pamphlets survive in the absence of newspapers 
showing that the pen was as ever more potent than 
poison. The Character of a Tory served to inflame public 
opinion by alluding to his “‘ English face, French heart 
and Irish conscience.” A lapsed Franciscan, John Fitz- 
Gerald, published a narrative containing “ several things 
relating to the Irish Plot managed by Plunket and now 
committed to the Gaol of Newgate.” Pamphlets were 
published describing his last days and execution, of which 
an entire collection may be found in the British Museum, 
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for instance, The Last Speech and Confession of Oliver 
Plunket with an account of his behaviour in Newgate 
gives details not otherwise found. ‘“ He said his soul 
was now so well prepared for another world that he did 
not desire to continue any longer in this since he doubted 
whether ever he should attain to the same temper of mind 
again and contrary to the usual Roman uncharitableness 
desired all good Christians to pray for him.” At five 
the evening before his execution he retired to his devotions, 
Father Corker, his Benedictine fellow in prison, says, 
‘“‘ Being now as it were at hearts-ease he went to bed at 
eleven of the clock and slept quietly and soundly till four 
in the morning.” Bulstrode’s Memoirs here add on 
the authority of his gaoler “that he was newly awake 
having slept all night without any disturbance and when 
I told him he was to prepare for his execution he received 
the message with all quietness of mind and went to the 
sledge as unconcerned as if he had been going to a wed- 
ding.” The sledge was the hurdle on which a prisoner 
was “drawn,” lying face uppermost. One is reminded 
of the Martyr Bishop Fisher. The sense of justice of the 
Man in the Street was comforted by 4 Brief Relation of 
the Trial of Oliver Plunket, which said, ‘‘ ‘There were five or 
six witnesses against him who proved the treason positively 
upon him, and though he had all the liberty he could 
desire to make his defence yet he had very little to sa 
for himself, only he pretended that those witnesses which 
should appear on his behalf were in Ireland.” 

While in prison he bequeathed his living body to Father 
Corker, a when the barber asked whether he should 
leave the upper lip untrimmed, the Martyr, perhaps 
remembering the ie Sir Thomas More made with his 
beard before execution, feferred him to Father Corker, 
who gave leave for the moustache to be shaved. “We 
hear that some of his friends told him they had begged the 
body,” said the Broadside like a special extra of the time. 
At about ten in the morning Plunket left Newgate, 
having refused to drink a glass of sack without permission 
from Corker’s cell. Luttrell’s account reads: “ About 
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nine in the morning the sheriffs went and received the 
body of Edward FitzHarris from the Lieutenant, of the 
Tower, which was brought on a sledge through the City 
to Newgate, where Oliver Plunket being put in a sledge 
they were both drawn to Tyburn with a great guard and 
many spectators attending them. Being come to Tyburn 
Plunket got into the cart and there began a long harangue 
excusing himself and protesting as he hoped for salvation 
he was altogether innocent of anything was laid to his 
charge. Then he commended his soul to God, owning 
himself to be a Romish Prelate.” The Broadside gives 
further details. Mr. Plunket came first to Tyburn. 
He crossed himself thrice upon the breast and then 
delivered a paper to the Sheriff which he desired might 
be published. With the rope on his neck he made his 
last speech of innocency. “Because the old protestation 
that he was as innocent as the child unborn is now grown 
threadbare, he said that as he hoped for salvation he was 
altogether innocent of anything whatsoever which was 
charged against him.”” He then pulled his cap over his 
eyes and continued praying half an hour. This detail 
fits in with Father corker’s previous letter to Plunket 
ending, “ I send you now a cap, an hankerchief and two 
guineas to give the Executioner at Tyburn.” Though 
the sentence was to be cut down alive, the Broadside 
says, “Mr. Plunket was dead in a short time. After 
they had hanged a considerable time they were both 
beheaded and quartered and their quarters delivered to 
their friends.” Word was sent to Ormonde, “ Plunket 
and FitzHarris suffered yesterday, the former as a man 
prepared and the latter as a man surprised.” 

he Broadsides continued. Plunket’s last speech was 
printed as “written by his own hand,” and caused so 
considerable a stir that Florence Wyer replied with a 
pamphlet called The Honesty and True Zeal of the King’s 
Witnesses, justified and vindicated against those unchristian- 
like equivocal protestations of Dr. Oliver Plunket. ‘The 
witnesses were excused for absenting themselves at the 
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his own confederates who would sooner hang the judges 


than him!” They happened to be Protestants! “ In-— 


comprehensible was the Simony of this worthy Patriarch,” 


nor can the non-existent be comprehended ever. As 
for the Plot Money, “I have seen the money in the town 
of Castle Blayney,” asserted Wyer, and by a coincidence 
Lord Blayney was arrested that August “as being in 
Plunket’s Plot.” As for the Carlingford episode, it 
appeared that “ walking to take the prospect of sea and 
land they chanced to pass by an old ruinated Church, 
where Plunket said although they be at present possessed 
by the heretick clergy we expect a sudden restoration 
of them.” This was hardly planning a landing, though 
“the very Irish Etimology of the word Carlingford 
verifies the Haven to be doubtless as good, unless some- 
what narrow, as any in England or Ireland.” Wyer 
made Carlingford to mean Cath-ar-ling or Fight-on-stream, 
and presumably deep enough for a fleet. Unfortunately 
it means Cairlinn’s Fiord, being Danish and not Irish at 
all, for the Irish name of the locality means “ swimming 
ford of horses!” Perhaps the King of France’s 70,000 
men included horse marines ! 

Wyer concluded with a sneer at “ the devotedly reli- 
gious at Tyburn the first of this instant (who) had not 
their minds generally satisfied as wanting blood enough 
of Martyr Plunket to colour their handkerchiefs. I hope 
if their devotion will still continue they may attain to 
the full of their desires by dipping the rest of their hand- 
kerchiefs in the blood of many more.” ‘This incredible 
pamphlet concludes with a threat presumably against 
Father Edmond Murphy for invalidating their evidence 
and a hope “ that within short time he shall receive his 
quietus est by the hands of Katch at the foot of Mount 
Tyburn, but let Charon have a care of sinking his boat,” 
Wyer sympathetically adds, “by ferrying over the Stygian 
streams to Prince Beelzebub that masterpiece of all 
European knaves.” 

Such is the only literary remains of the King’s witness 
against the Blessed Oliver Plunket! A letter from Sir 
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Leoline Jenkins (September 2oth, 1681) asks protection 
for Wyer, Moyer and Duffy, “the first charged my Lord 
Blayney with treason, but my Lords have thought fit 
to dismiss him.” Wyer is an anglicization of Moyer and 
Florence was the hereditary steward or Maor of the Canon 
of Patrick in virtue of which his family held Ballymaire 
in the Parochia Patricit. Maor is the Gaelic for the 
Stuart family, so that the King’s witness was similarly 
named. When McQuiggin, Plunket’s witness, arrived too 
late he was offered one hundred pounds “ by the three 
O’Neills and a Friar with a hard name” to accuse 
Ormonde, whom we find writing to Arran (December 
6th, 1681): “ Friar John Moyer is fallen in some degree 
under the danger of the law for advising some whom he 
himself has accused of high treason to depart the kingdom. 
God be praised they have neither sober heads nor stout 
hearts or hands to command! The McMoyers saith 
tradition changed their name to Maguire that no priest 
might bear the accursed name.” 

A rare tract was published by William Hetherington 
in 1682 entitled The Irish Evidence convicted by 
their own oaths or their swearing and counterswearing 
plainly demonstrated. Hetherington attacked those Irish 
witnesses who, through remorse or fear, retracted their 
evidence, especially David FitzGerald, who, though 
he came to discover the Popish Plot, “abused the 
said four witnesses or some of them and asked them if 
they came to hang poor Plunket,” with the result that 
“ they began to hearken to the voice of this man-catching 
Syren and forget the Popish Plot and set up the Irish 
Ha-loo-loo against Protestants”! Information showed 
that FitzGerald was manfully fighting and frightening 
the Irish witnesses, applying “Treats, Threats and Money” 
to turn them from compassing Plunket’s death. This 
information was sworn May 4th, one day after Plunket’s 
Trial. What is interesting is that FitzGerald was using 
the King’s name to save Plunket, “ and further the said 
David FitzGerald told them that he would make His 
Majesty not to give any of the evidence that was in the 
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City of London any money at all and that as soon as the 
Parliament sate at Oxford that those evidences would be 
all hanged . . . that His Majesty had told him the said 
FitzGerald that within one week after the Parliament 
were met at Oxford, they would be dissolved and that 
then everyone of the evidence might go home about their 
business.” This is the only clue to possible action to 
the credit of King Charles. FitzGerald was successful 
in breaking up the unanimity of the witnesses, and helping 
Murphy’s recantation, which should have sufficed to 
acquit Plunket. Mary Cox swore on July 8th, that 
“the night before Mr. Plunket was tried” she heard 
Bernard Dennis describe “a crowd of people and enquir- 
ing what was the reason of it they told him it was a Sub- 
poena served upon Murphy and he said Murphy had 
absconded for some time and he said Murphy did say he 
would appear the next day according to the Subpeena,” 
with what result the trial showed. In fact it was a run- 
ning fight between Plunket’s friends and enemies to 
bribe and counter-bribe, frighten or subpeena the wit- 
nesses. It is noticeable that whereas Plunket’s servant 
was faithful, FitzGerald bought up Hetherington’s man 
George. Finally, Hetherington appealed to “‘some of the 
Papers of that Popish Traitor Bishop Plunket which were 
delivered to the King and Council.” What papers were 
these ? Either they were valueless to the prosecution 
or, if they were of value, did the King suppress them 
(for they are not mentioned at the trial) and encourage 
FitzGerald to threaten Hetherington ? What was going 
on behind the scenes during Plunket’s imprisonment the 
historian will probably never discover. 

The guilt for Plunket’s execution must among states- 
men be shared between Ormonde, Essex and Shaftesbury, 
whose “agent and stage-manager” Hetherington was. 
(Bagwell.) Ormonde acted out of fear and self-protection, 
but Shaftesbury’s influence in London largely brought 
about thecrime. “The judicial murder of Plunket must be 
laid at his door” (D.N.B.). Dryden, the Catholic Laureate, 
was to attack him bitterly in the same year in the lines: 
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Of these the false Achitophel was first 
A name to all succeeding ages curst. 


In lines as perennial as bronze he described how : 
The wished occasion of the plot he takes, 
Some circumstances finds but more he makes, 
By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears. 


When Essex asked the King for a pardon too late the 
King cried, ‘‘ His blood be upon your head and not upon 
mine!” ‘The royal curse was not unfulfilled, for Essex 
cut his throat in the Tower two years later. The King’s 
own deathbed was not unaffected by the Martyr’s prayer 
at Tyburn for his everlasting felicity. What an amazing 
irony that the King, who signed unwillingly the sentence 
of the Martyr, died giving the homage of his last breath 
to the Faith of Oliver Plunket. 

SHANE LESLIE. 


Il—THE BODY OF OLIVER PLUNKET 


In a letter of about June 2oth, 1681, Blessed Oliver 
Plunket writes to Dom Maurus Corker : 


*‘T see yo" great charity that you are desireous to be 
carefull of my unworthy carcas after my death w™ being 
opus misericordiae in high degree I ought not to deprive 
you of it it’s reward being most precious Vidz everlasting 
glory.” 

On the morning of the martyrdom, just before he 
was led out to die, he wrote, in his usual firm, bold 
hand: 

““My body and clothes etc. is at Mr. Korkers will 
and pleasure to be disposed of 


the first July 81 Oliver Plunkett.” 


The quartered body of the martyr was given to his 
friends for burial and it was spared the further ignominy 
of being nailed up at four of the city gates. The same 
favour had been extended to the five Jesuit fathers who 
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had suffered for the pretended plot, two years previously, 
and it was at Blessed Oliver’s own request that he was 
buried beside them in the old churchyard of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields. We can gather some details of this burial 
from the following document which is kept in the reli- 
quary containing the head of the martyr: 

“The under written John Ridley Chirurgeon and 
Elisabeth Sheldon, doe heareby testifye and declare ; 
That in this chest are included two tinne Boxes wher- 
of the one being Round containeth the Head, And the 
other being long containcth the two Hands armes * from 
the Fingers End to the Elbow of the Blessed Martyr 
Oliver Plunkett Arch-Bishop of Armach who was hanged 
drawne and Quartered at Tyburne on the first Day of 
July An. D™ 1681 for the holy Catholick Religion under 
pretence of a Plott wrongfully imposed upon him an 
others of the same Religion. The said Head was cutt 
off from the Body at the tyme and Place of execution : 
And on the same Day the two hands armes aforesaid 
were disjointed and seperated from the rest of the said 
Body by mee John Ridley in the presence of Elizabeth 
Sheldon imediately before the seen of the said 
Blessed Body were putt into the Coffin in order to their 
Intermerment which Head, Hands, and armes were 
reserved by us out of the Coffin and Placed in the said 
two Boxes of Tinne included in this, as is above 
specifyed in wittness whereof wee have heareunto sett 
our hands and seales this 29 Day of May Ann : D™ 1682 

John Ridley Elizabeth Sheldon 


[Endorsed on the back] Signed and sealed in the presence 


of 
Edward Sheldon. 
Ralphe Sheldon. 


Although this document is not dated until eleven 
months after the event it records, the care with which it 
is drawn up is evident. It is engrossed on parchment and 


* Hands armes. The hand arm is the forearm. The expression is still 
used in Somerset. 
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folded along its lower edge to receive the inserted slips 
bearing the seals referred to, and it appears to be the work 
of a professional lawyer. There is no hesitation, at this 
early date, about anticipating the judgment of the 
Church, and speaking plainly of “the Blessed Martyr 
Oliver Plunkett.” We can gather that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sheldon, who had done so much for the Archbishop all 
through his imprisonment, saw his quartered body into 
its coffin, and was probably present at its interment. It 
was she who employed the surgeon Ridley to preserve 
.the martyr’s head and arms out of the coffin, perhaps 
thinking that there would never be any chance of securing 
the rest of the body. In a postscript to a letter* written 
the day before the martyrdom to Father Corker, the 
Archbishop writes, “ Mr. Marshall [Dom Cuthbert 
Marshall or Wall] sent me a shift w® now, and alsoe to- 
morrow I weare. I pray you to restore it to him for 
the gentlewoman who gave it did desire it should accom- 
pany me to the place of execution.” This, too, was 
another of Mrs. Sheldon’s preparations for that final 
scene. 

The exact length of time that Blessed Oliver’s body 
lay in its first grave is dificult todetermine. An account 
is thus given by Weldon in his Collections, a manuscript 
work, of which there is a copy at Downside: “. . . This 
martyr’s body, by the means of ours was taken up out of 
the grave, in the heat of the day, about two years after its 
burial, . . . Fr. Bernard Lowick, . . . chief actor in so 
dangerous an adventure, after which Fr. Corker found 
means to get it conveyed to Lambspring. . . .” On the 
other hand Challoner says : “‘ Four years after, his body was 
taken up and found entire,” and Wood (Athen. Oxon.) 
has it that the body remained here, untill the Crop-eared 
Plot broke out. This was in 1683, which would make the 
two years mentioned above, and hence Challoner is 

robably wrong. Fr. Maurus Corker, having taken the 

dy to his monastery at Lambspring, in Hildesheim, 

built over it in the crypt, a tomb where it rested for the 
* Original at Downside. 
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next 190 years. In 1684 he petitioned the Holy See for 
permission to keep a lamp perpetually burning before the 
shrine, but he does not seem to have succeeded in his 
endeavour, but the relics of the martyr were ever held 
in the greatest veneration by the community and the 
people of the place. 

In 1883, the then Prior of Downside, now Cardinal 
Gasquet, accompanied by the late Dom Gilbert Dolan, 
went to Lambspring with a view of once more resuming 
possession of the martyr’s body. The monks had been 
expelled from Lambspring Abbey by the Prussian Govern- 
ment in 1803, and so for eighty years the guardianship of 
the body by Benedictines had ceased, and hence they 
were anxious to take it . again. On January roth, 1883, 
the permission of the Bishop of Hildesheim and of the 
Prussian Government having first been obtained, the 
grave in the crypt was opened in the presence of the two 
Benedictines and the parish priest, the Rev. Ferdinand 
Stammel. The tomb was on the south side of the crypt, 
in a recess formed in the thickness of the wall by the 
arch of a window, which had been filled in. In this 
opening, on the old window-ledge, had been placed a 
coffer made of one piece of red sandstone, and covered 
witha slabof the same, merely lyingon it and not cemented 
down. The whole window recess had been walled in, 
and a huge stone, with the inscription and date, occupied 
the greater part of the opening. When the stone coffer 
was taken out, it was reverently carried to the sacristy 
and the lid removed. The four quarters of the martyr, 
each wrapped separately in linen clothes, were then 
exposed, and some relics being removed for keeping in the 
church, as directed by the Bishop of Hildesheim, the coffer 
was closed down again, and sealed by the parish priest. 
It was then packed in a wooden case and forwarded to 
London. Through the kind influence of the late Sir 
Stuart Knill the box was passed through the Custom 
House unopened, and it reached Downside on January 
31st, with the seals unbroken. A small relic* was given 

* “T hereby certify that on the 12th of March, 1883, a small portion of 
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to Sir Stuart Knill, a part of which was exposed with 
lights in St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, at the hour 
of the Martyr’s Beatification. On the feast of St. 
Gregory the Great, March 12th, 1883, the late Bishop 
Clifford opened the box in the presence of the community. 
At his direction a medical examination of the relics was 
made by Dr. Francis Lee, and a list was drawn up of all 
that the coffer contained. The relics were then placed 
in a specially made chest, which was afterwards enclosed 
in another and soldered down. ‘This chest was sealed 
by the bishop, and full acta were drawn up of all that had 
taken place during the translation, which he signed. 

At the end of the north aisle of the Abbey church, a 
plain stone tomb was prepared, and within it for the 
next thirty-five years the body of Blessed Oliver Plunket 
rested. On March 11th, 1919, this tomb was opened, 
and the body taken out. The Bishop of Clifton examined 
the seals placed by his predecessor and found them intact. 
He then resealed the case, which was at once enclosed in 
lead and soldered down so that it may last indefinitely. 
On Whit-Sunday last, the day of the Beatification of the 
Martyr, the leaden chest having been enclosed in a massive 
one made of oak, the body was raised on a temporary 
shrine, and adorned with lights and hangings. It will 
remain in this position until the solemn translation to its 
place above, and at the back of the high altar, takes place 
in the autumn. 

Chief of the other relics of Blessed Oliver is his head. 
We have seen above that it was not buried with the body, 
but enclosed by Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon in a round box 
of tin. Dom Maurus Corker is said to have taken it to 
Rome in 1685, and to have presented it to Cardinal 
Howard. On the Cardinal’s death in 1694 it was kept in 
the English Dominican Convent of SS. John and Paul, 
and later again, in the Irish College. In 1721, it was given 


by Dr. Hugh McMahon, Archbishop of Armagh, into the 


the remains of Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, consisting of a piece of one of 
the left ribs slightly marked with blood, was enclosed in a glass bottle 
and sealed with my episcopal seal. William Clifford Bishop of Clifton.” 
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care of Mother Catherine Plunkett, the first Prioress of 
the Dominican nuns at Drogheda, and it is still in the 
possession of this venerable community. The following 
is an extract from a letter, dated July 27th, 1874: “ Pro- 
bably you have learned from persons who have seen the 
relic, what appearance it presents. The flesh and skin 
are still upon the face,—the skin a dark brown colour. 
Part of the left cheek and a little of the upper lip are 
burnt quite black. . . . There is a little hair on the back 
of the head, and there is the mark of a deep cut across 
the top as if an attempt had been made to split the skull.” 
The other relics of the martyr were the two forearms, 
which, as we have seen, were not buried with the body. 
In Weldon’s Collections, a MS. before referred to, occurs 
the following: “The English Benedictine nuns in 
Lark Fields [Champ de l’Alouette] at Paris have one of his 
arms, which I saw here on the day of his martyrdom, 
which then made up exactly eleven years since it had 
happened. It was all whole and entire, with all the flesh 
on, and even the nails, without the least offensive smell. 
. . . The arm was given to the nuns by Fr. Corker.” 
This relic is now lost, having disappeared during the 
French Revolution. There is, at present, no trace of the 
other forearm and hand. At the Franciscan Convent 
at Taunton, is kept the left bumerus—the bone from the 
shoulder to the elbow. ‘This was given to the community 
in 1857 by Mrs. Monnington, of Sarnesfield, Hereford- 
shire, and it appears to have a fairly continuous authen- 
tication. 

Perhaps of few relics does so large an amount of docu- 
mentary history exist, as that concerning the body of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket. From first to last, everyone who 
had to deal with the relics of the martyr seems to have 
been anxious to make their authenticity sure against the 
time of his Beatification, which has been expected from 
the day of his martyrdom. 


ETHELBERT HORNE, O.S.B. 
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AT THE TOMB OF ST. 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


ROM what Goa is now it is hard to believe what 

travellers tell us of her past. ‘“‘ Great and full of 
beautiful churches,” says one; “‘ Rome in India,” says 
another; “Well does she look from a distance standing 
upon seven hills, with everywhere colleges, churches and 
. in structures.” ‘The Palace of the Viceroy was a 
glorious edifice ; the Palace of the Inquisition had some 
two hundred rooms, and one of its halls was such that no 
king’s palace had anything so fine. The large church 
still standing of the Theatines, which served as the 
Viceroy’s chapel, was built on the model of St. Peter’s 
at Rome! The Convent of the Franciscans was the 
handsomest and richest in the world—like one entire 
mass of gold, so much was there of this metal on its altars 
and huge reredoses.” The Bom ‘fesus, where lies the 
body of St. Francis Xavier, is another huge edifice, the 
sacristy of which for dignity and spaciousness would make 
a fine church for many a parishin England. The Convent 
of St. Monica, the only Religious House for women in 
Goa, is an immense building, girt around—both outside 
and inside the cloister—with arched buttresses, each one 
measuring some twelve feet wide at the base!. And now 
if we have any breath left we shall probably collapse, for 
we are getting to the church of the Dominicans. By 
the way, nothing of it now remains, but we know all 
about it, for it had a magnificent front, ascended by 
many steps, and the pillars of it were gilded. ‘“ He who 
has seen Goa need not go to Lisbon,” said the old proverb. 
And no wonder, for the Dominican church, we are told, 
surpassed the Cathedral. This is a vast edifice of the 
Seventeenth Century, with a nave alyard, wider, than our 
St. Paul’s; the rest is in proportion, and those propor- 
tions are fine. Nothing could be plainer, yet so grand. 
Like most of the stonework here, all the inside is of rough 
laterite, a red porous pudding-stone, too rough to admit 
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of any but the simplest mouldings; and the whole 
whitewashed over. most the only ornament in this 
huge, simple Cathedral is the big reredos, covered over 
with saints and gold. Yet you feel you are in a real 
Cathedral, such is the effect of size, of mere thickness, of 
strength and good proportion. More than this—good 
taste in ornament—we must not look for in Goa, or indeed 
in the Portuguese colonies elsewhere. What they wanted 
here was not refinement of ornament—but plenty of it. 
Hence those ugly little Cupids, and scrolls and curls by 
the square yard, to cover over the big reredoses and gates 
and screens. What they had in abundance was gold and 
unskilled labour and material, and vast ideas, and these 
they made good use of. What they had not in taste and 
workmanship they made up for in size. And all honour to 
them forit! For all true art, I believe, consists in making 
good use of what you have. 

To travellers in the Seventeenth Century Goa was a 
city of fabulous wealth: “ If the Dutch had not come,” 
says Tavernier, “‘ there would scarcely have been a piece 
of iron in the houses, for all would have been in gold and 
silver.” ‘‘ These Portuguese,” he says, “ have only to 
make two or three voyages to Japan and the Spice Islands 
or China to become rich. Private soldiers, as well as 
Governors and Captains, amass great wealth by trade.” 
Indeed, in Goa the Portuguese soldier acquired a new 
social dignity. ‘To the native Indians the Portuguese 
were top caste. Every “ homo blanco” was of good 
birth. And the Portuguese soldier played his part well. 
Past the Cape of Good Hope, together with his spoon, he 
threw his good manners, we are told, and his Christian 
modesty into the sea. Henceforth he was a Hidalgo, a 
Hidalgo at least, of the Cape of Good Hope, as this class of 
nobility were known. He gave himself a title, and remem- 
bered to address his comrades as Dom. From her very 
beginning pride and vanity were the sin of Goa. ‘“ They 
live with a splendid outside,” says Fryer, “ vaunting in 
the number of their slaves. Every man who thinks 
himself a little above the vulgar sort will have his umbrello 
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carried over his head, another servant to carry his cloak, 
and another to hold his sword. ‘They walk bareheaded 
to avoid the trouble of removing their hats. Jealous of 
their honour, they pardon no affront. To pass by a 
hidalgo without due réverence is severely chastised . . . 
The Canoreins (Indian Christians) pay great respect to a 
white man, to whom, when they meet, they must give 
way, with a cringe and civil salute, for fear of a stochado 
(thrust with a rapier).” ‘‘ When the Portingals go in the 
streets,” says the old English version of Linschoten, “ they 
step very slowly forwards, with great pride and vain- 
glorious majesty, with a slave that carrieth a great hat or 
veil over their heads to keep the sun and rain from them. 
Also when it raineth they commonly have a boy that 
beareth a cloak of scarlet, or of some other cloth, after 
them, to cast over them; and if it be before noon, he 
carrieth a cushion for his master to kneel on when he 
heareth Mass, and their rapier is most commonly carried 
after them by a boy, that it may not trouble them as they 
walk, nor hinder their gravities. When they meet in the 
streets, a good space before they come together, they 
begin with a great Besolas manos, to stoop their bodies 
almost touching the ground, and to thrust forth their foot 
to salute each other, with their hats in their hands.” Yet 
these gentlemen of Goa were not always so pleasant to 
meet with, especially when several got together. “ By 
night,” we are told, “ they murder and rob, and make no 
scruple about killing a man for money. And they never 
make their assaults singly, man upon man, but most often 
four or five of them fall upon one alone and slay him, 
whether it be night or day.” Yet for all this the police 
arrangements, our travellers tell us, were excellent ! 

No hidalgo could follow a trade or calling without 
disgrace, nor could his wife occupy herself with domestic 
affairs without loss to her social position. The family 


income was derived largely from the labour of slaves. 


For no Portuguese could do “ vile or dishonourable ” 


work ; the others rather would maintain him at their own 
expense. The unmarried soldiers would often club 
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together and furnish a lodging in common. “ These 
never go about the town but at most two or three 
together,” says Pyrard, “ not having more than three or 
four silk suits to serve ten or twelve of them. For all 
that, when you see them walk through the town you would 
say they were lords with an income of 10,000 livres, such 
is the pride and bravoury with which they walk through 
the streets, with a servant carrying a big sombrero over 
their head and their slaves behind. But when they get 
back to their lodging they promptly doff their silken 
garment and others in their turn put them on.” ‘Thus 
soldiers were an important factor in the society of Goa. 
But there were distinctions among them. ‘The Casados 
were the married, Zoldados the single. The Casados 
wore a mantle, and were considered unwelcome travelling 
companions by the Zoldados-who had to be more careful 
of their language in their presence. But there were other 
distinctions. Reindes were the new-comers who had 
arrived by the last fleet. But when the new fleet arrived 
the following year, this term of reproach was dropped, 
and they became Portuguese from Portugal, to distinguish 
them from the Portuguese Castigo, born in the colony. 
It was a grand sight this arrival of the fleet once a year 
from Portugal. It consisted, our countryman Newberry 
tells us, of four, five, or six big ships, and was saluted by 
the ringing of all the bells in Goa. We are told that each 
carrack carried a chaplain-priest who was rated to say 
Mass on Sundays and holidays, but without the Conse- 
cration, for that was never allowed at sea. 

Of the many institutions at Goa one of the finest was 
the Royal Hospital, excelling, we are told, that of the 
Holy Ghost at Rome and the Infirmary at Malta. There 
were 1,500 patients in Pyrard’s time, all Portuguese, for 
there was another hospital for the Christian Indians, and 
still another for women. Into this hospital, Linschoten 
tells us, 500 patients entered every year who never came 
forth alive. Of those who went to the East, he says, not 
one perhaps in ten returned to Portugal. But not all 
died in the hospital. Many doubtless perished in the 
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wars, and many made their home in Goa. Of those who 
remained, all got married in the end, and went into trade. 
Some remained because they had a sufficiency out there, 
and others less fortunate because they had not sufficient 
wherewith to get home. 

Whatever the cause of their remaining, our concern 
here is with those who did remain, for from them descends 
the present Goanese race, not only in Portuguese territory, 
but scattered over India and the East. Though Christian 


‘and Catholic, they have kept their caste distinctions in 


the matter of marriage. After the Portuguese from 
Portugal, and the Portuguese Castigo born in the territory, 
comes, in the social scale, the Mestigo born of Portuguese 
father and a native mother. Of these, first and foremost 
comes the Brahmin, sometime descendant of the gods ; 
then the Chartyas, the old royal and military caste, then 
the Sudras, the artisan and tradesman caste, and finally 
the outcaste, and slaves from Mozambique. The Jesuits 
in their day received only Portuguese into the Society. 
The Oratorians and Theatines, as late as the Nineteenth 
Century, received only Brahmins. The Carmelites of 
the third order were all Chartyas; while the Secular 
Priesthood only was open to the native Indian. Now, 
however, since the suppression by Portugal of the Reli- 
gious Orders in 1834, there are none but the Secular 
Clergy left. ‘The Archbishop and Viceroy have always 
been Portuguese from Portugal. 

The Gentios, or Gentiles, were the natives who re- 
mained Hindu in race and religion. These were much 
esteemed as physicians, being often employed by the 
Viceroy and Archbishop in preference to the Portuguese, 
and even allowed the use of the parasol, a privilege re- 
served to the aristocracy. The Canarians were the 
converted Indians, an intelligent and able people. Their 
children, Tavernier tells us, learnt more in the schools in 
six months than the Portuguese did in a year. And so 
they were kept down and never allowed to occupy a ~ 
of importance. If a Canarian struck a Portuguese, there 


was no pardon, he had his hand struck off. “ These 
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Canarians,” says Hamilton, “retain so much of their 
heathenish superstition that they abstain from eating 
cows’ flesh, out of the veneration paid to this beast by the 
Gentios, whose offspring they are.” It is curious how this 
custom still obtains among Indian Christians, more in the 
shape of a prejudice than anything else. Possibly the 
Englishman’s prejudice to horseflesh is something of the 
same kind. 

Of other nations, there were Arabs who traded with 
Mecca, many Armenians, Venetians and other Italians, 
Germans and Flemings; not to forget the New Chris- 
tians or Converted Jews. ‘There were also some English 
traders, at the end of the Sixteenth Century, who had 
unpleasant experiences in Goa. And one Englishman 
there was at this time in Goa justly famous. ‘This was 
Thomas Stephens, the Jesuit, who composed the first 
grammar in Portuguese for the Konkanee, the language of 
Goa and the Konkan. He was the first Englishman to 
visit India. And his letters to his father in England first 
attracted the attention of English traders to our Eastern 
Empire. His suavity and learning are much extolled by 
our French traveller, Pyrard. 

In the days of her glory Goa was the chief calling-place 
of commerce between East and West. She was the 
greatest mart in Asia, says Tavernier, for diamonds, 
sapphires and topazes ; and we must not forget the pearls 
from the gulfs of Persia and Manar, the horses from Ormuz, 
the pepper from Malabar, the spices and nutmegs from 
the 2 ag “* Formerly all the Portuguese were rich, 
the nobles by their offices in government and other posts, 
and the merchants by their trade, till the English and 
Dutch came to block their road. Only the Viceroy does 
not trade—or, if he does, it is in the name of someone els¢ 
—but he has enough income without that.” One of the 
best rewards the King of Portugal had in his power to 
bestow on a nobleman was the post of Viceroy of Goa 
And indeed “ few monarchs had in their gift such posts 
as had this Viceroy. ‘The governorships of Mozambique, 
Malacca, Ormuz, Muscat and Ceylon were his to bestow ; 
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besides the many offices in Goa and other towns of the 
Indies. During his three years of office the Governor of 
Mozambique carried off four or five hundred thousand 
écus of profit—and sometimes more.” With all this some 
of the Governors of Goa—not all reached the dignity 
of Viceroy—were fine men. There was Albuquerque, 
conqueror of Goa twice over, of Malacca and Ormuz. 
There was Vasco de Gama, first to find India by sea. 
There was Nunho de Cunha, conqueror of Bagaim, 
Daman and Diu. He it was who cried out “ Humilate 
capita vestra Deo,” when a soldier standing by had his 
head struck off by a cannon ball. There was the great 
John de Castro who died in the arms of St. Francis, 
and who by the pawn of three hairs from his moustache 
raised money for his war with Guzerat. Then there was 
Constantine of Braganza who had a supposed tooth of 
Buddha thrown into the sea, rather than accept 300,000 
cruzados for it from the Rajah of Pegue. 

The court of the Viceroy, Pyrard tells us, was like that 
of the King of Spain himself. For in Pyrard’s time 
Portugal was united to the crown of Spain. It was a 
grand sight when the equipage of the Viceroy passed 
through the city. The drums were beaten the day before 
through the streets that the noblesse might be advertised 
to assemble on horseback outside the palace at early 
dawn. Here they remained, all in their best array, till 
the Viceroy came forth. On the feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul—a great feast, as it well might be, in Christian 
Goa—accompanied by all the nobility to the number of 
two or three hundred gentlemen, all on richly caparisoned 
horses, the Viceroy proceeds to St. Paul’s Church, the 
principal church of the Jesuits, where he attends Mass, and 
afterwards dines with the Fathers. The next personage 
in Goa after the Viceroy was the Archbishop. In those 
days, when the respective rights of Church and State 
were not so clearly defined as they are now, the Viceroy 
had much to say in affairs of the Church, and the Arch- 
bishop in his turn had something to say in those of the 
State. It was he who, according to custom, carried on 
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the government conjointly with two others named in 
sealed envelopes from Lisbon, when the Viceroy died 
during his three years’ term of office. His going forth 
into the city, however, was more modest than that of the 
Viceroy. He was carried in palanquin, accompanied by 
other prelates each in palanquin, the whole company 
being escorted by many gentlemen on horseback, and 
followed by numbers of pages and armed retainers on 
foot. 

We have seen something of the parade of pride in the 
streets of Goa. It was the going to church, however, 
that offered the best occasion for display. ‘ All Chris- 
tians,” says Pyrard, “Portuguese, Mestices, and rich 
Indians, go with great pomp to church, followed by 
their servants, pages, and armed retainers. ‘They are 
borne in their palanquins with their horses led after them, 
while their pages carry sombreros, chairs or embroidered 
stools, and velvet cushions when they are people of quality. 
All wear their swords ; and behind march their servants 
and slaves, whereof the richest have twenty or twenty-five. 
They always carry great beads in their hand, and a cushion 
is carried for them to kneel on. A servant carries holy- 
water in his hand—always a man or a boy, for neither 
women nor girls may approach or touch the holy-water 
vessel.”” So far the gentlemen—let us see how the ladies 
went to church: “ The rich ladies of quality go seldom 
to church, save on the great feast-days, and then superbly 
attired in the Portuguese mode. The gowns for the most 
part are of gold, silk and silver brocade, enriched with 
pearls, gems and jewels at the head, arms, hands and waist. 
The gown and veil of girls are of all colours, while those o 
married women are black. Most often these ladies ente 
the church in their palanquins. One maid servant o 
slave carries an alcatif (a rich carpet), another two costl 
cushions, others a finely gilt chair of China wood, a velve 
bag with book, handkerchief, and other things inside, 
fine mat to put over the carpet, and a fan, and othe 
requisites. On getting down from the palanquin a pag 
holds their hand, for they cannot walk alone, owing to th 
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height of their chapins,* often half a foot off the ground. 
A man carries holy-water of which she partakes ; then 
she proceeds to her place, forty or fifty paces off, taking at 
least a good quarter-of-an-hour to get there, so gravely and 
deliberately does she step. In her hand she carries beads 
of gold, pearl or other precious stones. Her children she 
makes walk in front of her, while behind follow the female 
servants and slaves—sometimes fifteen or twenty of them, 
richly attired in silk of all colours, with a large veil and 
manta over them, but these are not habited in Portuguese 
fashion.” We shall not be accused of rash judgment if 
we suspect there was a good deal of the pride of life at this 
time among the ladies and gentlemen of Goa. Doubtless 
there were many good Christians who went to church with 
becoming modesty. But these did not attract the atten- 
tion of our travellers. And even among the proud dames 
and hidalgos of Goa, when once inside the church and 
settled in their place, there was doubtless some display 
of piety. For at the Elevation, we are told, everyone 
raises his hand as though to point to the Host, and cries 
out with a loud voice, ‘‘Deos de Misericordia,” and strikes 
his breast. 

But the wealth and pride of Goa did not last long. 
The grass hath withered and the flower fallen because the 
spirit of the Lord hath blown uponit, Her rise was rapid, 
but the greater part of her short history is the history of 
her fall. The site of the city had been badly chosen, 
being too much shut in with hills to be healthy. As 
early as in 1570,f a pestilence, caused by the dead carcass 
of an elephant amy « the waters of a lake, had swept 
away large numbers of her inhabitants. Again in 1635 a 

estilence breaks out and rages for several years. Changes 
in the river rendered the city still more unhealthy, 
making navigation dangerous even for the small craft of 
that day. Other causes, more remote but equally inevi- 
table, were preparing the ruin of Goa. Portugal was far 


* Chapins were the high cork soles of the shoes worn by fashionable 
women of this time in Spain. 
t The city had been taken by the Portuguese in 1510. 
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too small a country to retain for many years that long line 
of her conquests in the East. Mozambique, Ormuz, the 
west coast of India, Ceylon, Bengal, Malacca, involving 
a territory of some 4,000 square leagues—not to speak of 
the immense country of Brazil in the West,—all this was 
far too large a portion of the earth’s surface for that 
brave little country to digest ; and 3,000 recruits a year 
from that small corner of Europe was more than her 
population could supply. ‘‘ Comrades,” said the Viceroy 
Ataida, “ I mean to preserve all, and so long as I live the 
enemy shall not gain one inch of ground.” Yet the folly 
of retaining these territorial conquests had long been 
evident in Portugal; and Ataida himself had gone out 
from Europe with a policy of concentration on a dimin- 
ished line of forts. But wisdom in counsel did not pre- 
vail, and Portugal, unable to save herself, for sixty years 
fell under the power of Spain. 

And so the clouds gather. In 1603 the Dutch blockade 
Goa. In 1622 Ormuz falls to the English. Formosa, 
Malacca, Ceylon and Malabar, one by one are seized by 
the Dutch, their fleets are captured, and their commerce 
driven from the seas. Then follows for Goa her period 
of poverty and shame. ‘Tavernier in 1648 remarks on the 
indigence fallen upon the city since his first visit a few 
years before. Mysterious ladies have themselves carried 
in their palanquins to the doors of his lodging, to beg a 
portion of his evening meal. In 1674 the Mahrattas 
threaten the city by land ; and, ten years later, Servagee 
—he ought to have been dead, it seems, at this time—but 
no matter, the story goes that he raised against the town 
some batteries which would have annoyed it very much 
had not a Portuguese lady, named Donna Maria, in a 
sally got into their redoubts and cut the enemy to pieces ; 
which so struck the Mahrattas with terror that they 
quitted their posts and fled. This lady, says Hamilton, 
had come to India in man’s attire in quest of a gentleman 
who had promised her marriage. Having found him she 
challenged him at sword and pistol; but he, choosing 
rather to settle the quarrel amicably, all ended peacefully 
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in marriage. ‘That they lived happily ever afterwards 
we have no reason to doubt. At all events in 1705 Donna 
Maria was still drawing her pay as Captain. 

One after the other misfortunes fall upon the city. In 
1739 the Mahrattas overrun her territory. During the 
Eighteenth Century she costs Portugal a large sum annu- 
ally, besides 2,000 European soldiers to defend her from 
her neighbours, the Mahrattas. But from 1790, when the 
Iberian peninsula is overrun by the French, Lisbon has 
enough to do to take care of herself ; and from the end of 
the century till 1815 she is under the protection of a 
British garrison. As far back as 1759, after a century of 
foolish expenditure, and every attempt to repeople it had 
failed, the ruin of the city was complete. Malaria, 
plague, cholera, and Mahrattas had done their worst, 
and now came the last of her misfortunes—the suppression 
of the Jesuits. The remainder of the population draws 
together at Pangim, some few miles westward along the 
river, and thither the Viceroy removes the seat of govern- 
ment. Seventy years later, the Superior of the Augus- 
tinians wrote: “ J/ ne reste de cette ville que le sacré; le 
profane en est entirément banni.” From a population of 
200,000 nothing now remains of Goa but a few large 
churches, a few priests and caretakers, some coffee booths 
for the pilgrims, and palm groves rustling in the wind. 

“ Castigavit te Dominus in operibus manuum tuarum.” 
Yes! Goa has been punished; her people are scattered, 
and only the sacred part of the city remains. That her 
wickedness deserved it we do not doubt. But let the great 
city without stain among us cast the first stone. The cir- 
cumstances of Goa’s foundation and growth were abnormal. 
The soldier, as we know in the India of to-day, is not an 
ideal element in a population for the planting and spreading 
of a Christian state ; and material well-being propagated 
by a conquering warrior-state is not the best soil for a 
new Church. And let us get what comfort can in 
knowing that travellers in search of gain and ‘adventure 
are not the witnesses we should choose to tell us of the 
morals of a people. Wickedness and crime cannot be hid ; 
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but the quiet virtues of home life do not come within a 
traveller’s range of observation. Nor has history any 
place here to gauge the morality of a people. History 
takes note of the exceptional, whether good or bad. It 
may tell us of the crimes and venality of Portuguese 
officers in the East, and the wonders that accompanied the 
travels of a great saint. But what is merely right and 
normal is beyond its sphere. This passes unnoticed 
because it is what it should be. Moreover, what is good 
proclaims and emphasizes what is bad. Where is no law 
there is no crime. There are few scandals among the 
savages; and animals have no crimes. The higher the 
norm of conduct the more startling is the aberration when 
it occurs. Why is their Catholicity so often a reproach to 
a people ? Because they know what is good and right, 
and something better is expected of them. What is 
normal among pagans is a scandal in a Catholic city. It 
is the intensity of light that makes the blackness of the 
shadows. For we all feel the incongruity of wickedness 
in close proximity to what is sacred and divine. So was 
itin Goa. It was the lofty ideal of a Christian State that 
showed up the crimes of her officers. It was the number 
of her churches and priests and monasteries that emphasized 
the transgressions of her people. And if in the dwellers 
of the monastery and the sanctuary there was cause for 
reproach, it is the loftiness of their state that makes a 
tragedy of their fall. In Goa the circumstances were 
peculiar. Christian Portugal had set before her a noble 
ideal, the spreading of the Portuguese realm and trade 
together with the realm of Christ. The Church had 
gone out to the East hand in hand withthe State. And if 
the Archbishop, as we have seen, had somewhat to say in 
affairs of State the Viceroy had still more to say and do in 
those of the Church. It was a long way in those days 
from Goa to Rome, and the civil Governor was on the 
spot. 

"Dut with all her wealth and wickedness there is another 
side to Goa. As you stand to-day in the vast empty 
nave of her Cathedral, with one solitary half-clothed 
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Indian kneeling on the bare stone flags, you look up at 
those big plain piers and vaults ; and you wonder at the 
zeal and ambition, and—dare we say it ?—the piety and 
faith, of these Portuguese adventurers, discovering the 
ancient East across the seas; conquering twice over in 
one year this large foothold of Indian territory for their 
Eastern Empire ; and then settling down in all serenity 
to build a new Portugal in the mysterious East. And 
you become conscious that there is something more than 
Portugal here. What you see here is the Church, the 
Catholic Church, planted boldly in Pagan India. Even 
now in the midst of this desert you see a goodly number of 
priests and canons in the huge choir, the Divine Office 
is worthily gone through every day, the old bells still ring, 
and the organ, too, rolls and rumbles and squeaks as we 
have often heard it rumble and squeak in the old-world 
cities of Italy. Yes, and here comes the priest with 
assistants, in cloth of gold all faded and worn, and the 
Sacrifice is made decorously in the midst of these bare 
walls and benchless pavement. The little dark-faced 
acolyte in the choir, with his black legs showing beneath 
the red soutane, tells us of India clothed with the garment 
of Christian Rome. ‘“ Though black, I am beautiful,” 
she says, ‘* because the hot sun of a Pagan land has coloured 
me, but I am beautiful in my Catholic soul.” 

Yes ; Goa is something more than Portuguese. She 
is the door of Catholicity in these latter days to the Pagan 
East. The Seminary of Santa Fé, founded here for the 
education of Christian India, was handed over to St. 
Francis and his companions of the Society, changing its 
name thereupon to the College of St. Paul, the College 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Hence, “ Paulistas ” the 
Jesuits of Goa have ever since been called. This college 
was the beginning of the Indian Apostolate, the rising 
sun to enlighten those that sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Hither, each Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, a long line of Indians, bearing palm-branches 
in their hands, was seen wending its way to the church 
for baptism. It was here that some 3,000 Indian and 
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Portuguese students learnt their faith. From here, on 
leaving class, the younger children would parade the streets 
to attract the Pagans to the faith, chanting their creed and 
orisons as they went. . 

Yes! With all her riches and her crimes, Goa has another 
side to her history. She is the door by which Catholic 
Christianity in these latter times has entered into and 
seated herself down in India and the Pagan East. Even 
now there are over a hundred priests of the Patriarchal 
Metropolis of Goa labouring in various parts of British 
India. Every lover of Christian Chivalry admires the 
spirit of the Crusades. But the ambition of Portugal 
at its best was something more than the rescue of an 
empty tomb. It was to propagate the living mystic 
Body of Christ throughout the East. Doubtless she had 
other motives too ; adventure, trade, and empire. None 
the less that ambition to spread the kingdom of Christ 
was a real one, and she actually did to a large extent 
effect what she undertook to do. She came for neophites 
for baptism—and spices too; she got both. If her 
proselytism spoilt her trade, and her greed and cruelty 
mocked her apostolate, there was much of success in 
both. It was a grand effort and a great ideal; but, like 
all great efforts in this world, as the world to-day wit- 
nesses, marred by many blemishes. 

Yes, there is another and a sacred side to Goa; and, 
whatever she may have been in the past,we can say now 
that her sacred character has prevailed over her default. 
“ Completa est malitia eius, dimissa est iniquitas illius.” 
Goa is now the sacred city of the Saint—Francis Xavier. 
The Sanctuary remains, and the body of the Saint. Goa 
is now the Holy City, a place of pilgrimage for pilgrims 
from the ends of the earth. Nothing now remains un- 
worthy of the treasure of her sanctuary to pollute the 
holiness of the place. “The uncircumcised and the 
unclean shall no more pass through her.” Perhaps there 
is not another city in the world of which we can say that 
all the secular and profane has been banished, and only 


the Church and her Sanctuary remain. No one goes any 
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more to Goa for trade or pleasure, but only pilgrims to 
the Tomb of aSaint. A great picture we place in a simple 
frame, for no richness of ornament can be worthy of it. 
And thus has Divine Providence designed the tomb of 
St. Francis Xavier. Perhaps he lies in a desert place 
because no city’s populace could be worthy of him. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, O.S.B. 
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HOPKINS’ 


I.—HIS POETRY 


M5 BRIDGES is a poet of exquisite and usually 
right sensibility, unjust almost only to Catholics. 
He laughs at us—some of us—for preferring the least 
original of Father Gerard Hopkins’ poems, which he 
excludes from his collection. ‘The present writer is in a 
position to recognize the justice of Mr. Bridges’ criticism, 
while still resenting the haughty urbanity with which he 
assures Catholics that we should not feel at home at this 
new feast he has spread. But when he deprecates the 
“ exaggerated Marianism ” of some of the poems he now 
rints (and by implication, the “‘ exaggerated Marian- 
ism ” of Catholic dogma) it is not our self-love which is 
hurt. We can but wonder how so fine a mind can see 
in the Mother of Our Lord the patroness of a fad, she the 
Destroyer of Heresies. Doubtless we have a Mariology 
which is concerned to expound the ascriptions of praise 
of her in our Litanies, and assuredly this has a validity for 
us which many Christologies and Psychologies have not. 
It leaves her what it finds her, the girl and woman of 
Nazareth, no Beatrice of the allegorizers, but a mortal 
woman, now immortal, risen in Christ from the dead, 
assumed into Heaven; and in her, from her immaculate 
conception, all the ascriptions of the litanies were implicit. 
Mr. Bridges’ censure (and to Catholic ears the oddity of 
his epithet) is precisely as though he should complain of 
the “‘ exaggerated Beatricity of the Divina Commedia.” 
We wonder with what confidence he who has slighted 
Our Lady can praise his own. Mr. Bridges’ own poem 
to Our Lady should have for its motto: “‘ Whom ye have 
so intelligently worshipped, Her deny I unto you?” 
All this might be a false start in writing of the poetry 


* Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited with Notes by Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate. (Humphrey Milford.) 
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of Gerard Hopkins, were it not that it easily leads to yet 
another Catholic divergence from this Protestant editor. 
Necessarily he is alive to the human import of these 
poems (if you tickle them, they laugh ; if you prick them, 
they bleed), but except in his own beautiful prefatory 
sonnet, he prefers to speak of their author almost solely 
as a prosodist, we (the murder is out !) as a priest. Nor 
yet so much a priest, as a pastor, pastor in parochta, who 
lays down his life for the sheep. 

The prosody is as difficult as Mr. Bridges’ own in his 
later and least welcome development. ‘The difficulty of 
Browning’s or Meredith’s syntax is as nothing to the 
difficulty here from impermissible omissions and the 
clumsiest of inversions. ‘The diction is as rough-hewn as 
Mr. Hardy’s: the Oxford Dictionary would not have been 
large enough for Hopkins, but he must call in the English 
Dialect Dictionary to his aid. It is with malicious en- 
joyment that we note a Browningism in a protégé of Mr. 

ridges, whose appreciation of Browning (we think Miss 
Mary Coleridge has told us) is confined to two lines. 
Gerard Hopkins, hesitating for, making shots at, the right 
word, the fitting phrase, as every poet must, does not wait 
for them, but sets down his hesitations, his pot-shots, as 
Browning may do legitimately enough for his dramatis per- 
sonae. But when Hopkins, in a great religious lyric, writes 
as follows, we may enjoy it, yet find it hard to justify : 

But how shall I . . . make me room there: 

Reach mea... Fancy, come faster— 

Strike you the sight of it? look at it loom there, 
Thing that she . . . there then! the Master. 


It is only fair to say that, if another stanza from this same 
poem reminds us also of Browning, it is chiefly of the ardour 
of Prospice, and of the divine close of Abt Vogler, not of 
the queerness of Master Hughes : 
The frown of his face 
Before me, the hurtle of hell 
Behind, where, where was a, where was a place? 
I whirled out wings that spell 
And fled with a fling of the heart to the heart of the Host. 
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My heart, but you were dove-winged, I can tell, 
Carrier-witted, I am bold to boast, 
To flash from the flame to the flame then, tower from the grace 
to the grace. 


For the extenuation of Gerard Hopkins’ too-learned 
perversities and self-indulged whims, I refer my reader to 
Mr. Bridges’ editorial notes, and now proceed to speak of 
that “ fatherliness,” that humanity, in Father Hopkins 
which we are sure Mr. Bridges must see as some set-off to 
his friend’s Romanism, and which is for us the very essence 
of his sacerdotal character: we have not here a priest 
who cannot be touched by a feeling of our infirmities. 
He seems to have had a special feeling for children ; there 
are more than two or three poems evincing the same 
tenderness, which yearns for the consecration of their 
innocence. One little boy is exquisitely docile: and 
Father Hopkins is anxious that his docility should be 
perfected. Another boy is pathetically proud of his 
younger brother, and Father Hopkins is touched by this 
“radiance of Eden unquenched by the Fall” (to use 
Patmore’s words). He gives Holy Communion to a 
bugler boy, he administers Extreme Unction to a farrier, 
and it means as much to him as to them, their emotion is 
his, and is recollected in verse. His “‘ passion for souls ” 
is the motive of many another poem. He notes a candle 
burning behind some window he passes, he watches a 
lantern moving through the dark, he remembers the 
hospitable cottages of Wales, in each case to yearn that the 
human actor may be worthy of the homely or mysteri- 
ous or lovely scene. In Lhe Candle Indoors (and in 
another, unfinished, sonnet) he presses the point of his 
meditations home to his own bosom as who should say : 
*“* A passion for souls? What then of your own?” It 
is with something of this same pastoral character that he 
envisages [he Loss of the “ Eurydice” (a poem that offers 
a curious parallel to Cowper’s Loss of the “* Royal George,” 
in that both seem intent to reproduce all the newspaper 
facts). ‘There is pastoral responsibility here, but trans- 
ferred to God : 
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The Eurydice—it concerned thee, O Lord: 
Three hundred souls, O alas! on board, 
Some asleep unawakened, all unwarned, eleven fathoms deep, 


Where she foundered! 


His own priesthood makes prayer for them. And so 
similarly with his longest and most ambitious poem, 
The Wreck of the “ Deutschland,” 1875; for though the 
compelling occasion of this poem might seem to be the 
presence in the wreck of five German nuns expelled from 
Germany, yet the first part of the poem is (without an 
explicit reference to the shipwreck) a long, impassioned, 
and beautiful (though difficult) apostrophe to God, as 
the constrainer of men’s wills, who has contrived this 
wreck for His own purpose as surely as Prospero contrived 
bis. In the second part, where the wreck is narrated, 
one of the nuns (the Miranda of this tempest, and of the 
poet’s love and wonder) becomes the interpreter and the 
mediatress of this purpose to the shipwrecked crew and 
passengers. ‘The subject is still the salvation of souls. 

“ He calleth his own sheep by name”: in The Loss of 
the “ Eurydice” it is “Marcus Hare, high her captain,” 
“Sydney Fletcher, Bristol-bred”’; in other poems, Felix 
Randal, the farrier ; the “‘ boy-bugler, born, he tells me, 
of Irish mother to an English sire” (how obviously a 
jotting from the notebook of a parish-priest !); the brothers 

enry and John; the young child, Margaret (“ grieving 
over Goldengrove unleaving”’); ‘Tom and Dick, the 
navvies; Harry, the ploughman. Even if these last 
are but the generic “ ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry,” they yet 
bear witness to Father Hopkins’ need to individualize his 
flock. Of great significance is the following confession. 
Passing ‘‘ the candle indoors” : 

By that window, what task what fingers ply, 
I plod wondering, a-wanting, just for lack 
Of answer, the eagerer a-wanting Jessy or Jack, 


There God to aggrandise, God to glorify. 


You have there, and throughout these poems, a double 
passion, the human affection for each Jessy and Jack, and 
the “passion for souls”: that they should glorify God. 
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The theme is varied and developed in poems which express 
his love of, yet unsatisfaction with, beauty, and his 
imperious necessity of connecting it with God; and the 
beauty of the strength of manhood—a frequent theme, 
coinciding with Whitman. Of one such poem, “a 
direct picture of a ploughman, without afterthought ”— 
almost uniquely so in him—he writes: ‘* Let me know if 
there is anything like it in Walt Whitman, as perhaps 
there may be, and I should be sorry for that.” ‘There 1s, 
and he should not have been sorry that at least sometimes 
this self-chartered libertine might coincide in feeling with 
a Jesuit father ! 

**'To what serves mortal beauty ? ” he asks, and secms 
to answer that it endears goodness, and yet he is dis- 
satisfied to leave us satisfied so, and bids us “‘ wish God’s 
better beauty, grace.” He is much concerned with 
“selves,” but his esthetic concern is reinforced or 
transubstantiated with a Pauline consideration that the 
* self ” lives not of itself, but Christ lives in it: 

. . « for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


“IT lay down my life for my sheep”: he is acutely 
conscious of the heavy sacrifice asked of him, and offered 
with so much resolution. From among his poems might 
be gathered a handful of sonnets (mostly), introspective 
in character, expressive of weariness, almost despair, at 
least unhopefulness, all but helplessness, longing, patience, 
fortitude, and that wisdom which is grateful for (what we 
may not call) small mercies. He —- his sorrow like 
a man, but he also feels it asa man. He is perfect in both 
kinds. ‘There could be nothing nobler than this disavowal 
of despair. 

Not, [’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee : 

Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 

In me, or, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 


I will not say that this poet’s “‘ reading and writing,” 
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his theories of prosody, of which the reader has not seen 
the worst examples, appear when there is no need of such 
vanities, for at least they serve as foils to his essential 
simplicity. A poetic Unitarian, a mystical Broad Church- 
man—a Stopford Brooke, a George MacDonald—and, 
as we now discover, a curiously masculine Laureate—may 
speak to us of the Kingship of Christ, the Fatherhood of 
God, and we all but call the first windy, the second misty, 
and the third intellectual and not intelligent ; but when 
Patmore is rarely tender—when Browning is rarely devo- 
tional (as in Saul and The Arab Physician) or allegiant to 
Catholic doctrine (as in The Heretic’s Tragedy and Gold 
Hair)—when Gerard Hopkins is discerned to speak from 
the heart—we feel that their sincerity is guaranteed by 
what, in the first two, is more habitual, and what in the 
third is more apparent—by a not “ ingratiant ” gaiety in 
Patmore ; by a too-curious, too-active intellectuality in 
Browning ; by a mad logicality in Father Hopkins which 
would carry to its extreme every privilege in every element 
of the technique of verse. Furthermore, what is lovely 
in them is supported by all its corollaries of dogma, whether 
these be harsh or sweet. I cannot put asunder the 
“ fatherliness ” of Gerard Hopkins from his avowed 
discipleship to Duns Scotus, nor his love of Christ from 
his homage to “ the Mother of Christ and all His hallows.” 


FREDERICK PAGE. 


II. DOROTHEA AND THEOPHILUS 


(This is the final expansion of the first poem in Mr. 
Bridges’ book For a Picture of St. Dorothea. ‘The length 
has been doubled and Mr. Bridges thinks the charm of 
the original has been lost. Italics correspond with the 
printed original.) 

I bear a basket lined with grass ; 

I am so light and fair 

Men are amazed to watch me pass 
With the basket I bear, 

Which in newly drawn green litter 
Carries treats of sqweet for bitter. 
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See my lilies: lilies none, 

None in Cesar’s garden blow. 
Quinces, look, when not one 

Is set in any orchard; no, 

Not set because their buds not spring ; 
Spring not for world is wintering. 


But they came from the south, 

W here winter-while is all forgot. 

The dew-bell in the mallow’s mouth 
Is it quenched or not? 

In starry, starry shire it grew 
Which is it, star or dew? 


That a quince I pore upon? 

O no, it ts the sizing moon. 

Now her mallow-row is gone 

In tufts of evening shy. So soon? 
Sphered so fast, sweet soul? We see 
Fruit nor flower nor Dorothy. 


How to name it, blessed it! 

Suiting its grace with him or her? 
Dorothea—or was your writ 

Served by messenger ? 

Your parley was not done and there! 
You went into the partless air. 


It waned into the world of light, | 
Yet made its market here as well: | 
My eyes hold yet the rinds and bright 

Remainder of a miracle. 

O this is bringing! Pears may swarm 

Indeed while such a wonder’s warm. | 


Ah, dip in blood the palmtree pen 
And wordy warrants are flawed through. 
More will wear this wand and then 
The warped world we shall undo. : 
Proconsul! Is Sapricius near? | 
I find another Christian here. | 


GERARD HOPKINS. | 
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III. GERARD HOPKINS—HIS CHARACTER 


Thirty years have passed over his grave and Gerard 
Hopkins remains the elusive Jesuit, the obscure melodist, 
the lost Victorian. Only a gossamer web cut out of his 
shimmering life hangs in the memory of the few who re- 
member. Of these the remembrance of the Laureate 

rovokes comment, since he seems under the delusion that 

esuitry ruined his poetry (as Pascal would have pro- 
phesied) and that Gerard caged himself in a religious 

rison amid the political Yahoos and clerics of Dublin 
like some bright plumaged songster in a bat-tenanted 
belfry. Otherwise it is difficult to understand Mr. 
Bridges’ curious impertinence (p. 107) or vulgar obtuse- 
ness (p. 96), or to excuse his idiot shudder over the last 
“terrible ” and posthumous sonnets. The word “ ter- 
rible” has become terrible only in its meaninglessness. The 
late Master of Magdalene once assured his hearers that the 
most terrible text in the Bible was “‘ Ephraim is joined to 
idols: let him alone.” For thirty years Mr. Bridges has 
been thinking “ Hopkins is joined to idols : let him alone!” 
But he has not quite succeeded in doing so and it is neces- 
sary to add segments to the beautiful but broken arc which 


‘he has tried to describe. 


His character and tastes survive ghostliwise in Diaries. 
He was alive to the minutest quaintness or beauty of sound, 
colour or phrase. He wrote down dreams, dialects, 
dippings into Irish or Welsh. He wished to learn Welsh 
to convert Wales, but abandoned it when he found his 
intention was not perfect. Perhaps he over enjoyed 
deriving a Welsh word for fairy from kidnapper, a dis- 
covery he recorded with pure joy. How happy, too, he 
was when “ The College watchman said, I will put on my 
shoon and let thee out.” He recorded ghosts, links with 
the past, such as his grandmother’s memory in 1869 (she 
had heard her grandfather say he could remember an old 
man who had seen soldiers hunting the hedges for Charles 
I), the founderings of ships, which had an intense attrac- 
tion for him, seeming to drag his imagination down into 


their gurgling wake. The Diary notes the Captain 
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foundering in 1870, and his greatest poems were devoted to 
the disasters of the Eurydice and the Deutschland, the latter 
so strangely involved and wonderful that the Month no 
more dared to print it among its “ chaffinch ” contribu- 
tors than the Dusuin dared record Francis 'Thompson’s 
skylarking on Shelley amid its sparrowisms. 

He described pictures, gems, cathedrals and sunsets 
with an impressionist’s brush rather than the ink-quill. 
Comets, rainbows, the Tichborne Trial, and once even 
the House of Commons swam into his iridescent glass 
(where the albino Lowe “ looked something like an apple 
in the snow”). His touch could be simplicity itself. 
“* Water is so clear in the still pools it is like shadowy air,” 
or “I see how chestnuts in bloom look like big-seeded 
strawberries.” He could count the octaves in the rain- 
bow or smooth each orange feather of a golden-crested 
wren which flew into his room by night, whence he makes 
a novel wedding-present, “‘ Next morning I found many 
of them about the room and enclosed them in a letter 
to Cyril on his wedding day!” His compassion was 
extended to trees as, “(April 8th, 1873) ‘The ashtree 
growing in the corner of the garden was felled ... a 
great pang and I wished to die and not to see the inscapes 
of the world destroyed any more.” And one remembers 
his dirge for the Binsey poplars felled in 1871 : 


My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, | 
Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, ) 
All felled, felled, are all felled ; ) 
Of a fresh and following folded rank | 
Not spared but one 
That dandled a sandalled , 
Shadow that swam or sank... 


Only those who live by the Thames and have their 
business in river waters know how perfect are those 
words whatever the metrist may make of their assonance. 
Nature carried him headlong into the supernatural. “All 
nature,” he wrote considering the breakers, “ is mechani- 
cal, but it is not seen that mechanics contain that which 
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is beyond mechanics.”” Nature’s mechanics brought him 
to the Divine Mechanician. The mechanism of metre 
throbs through his poetry, and later through the dry 
mechanics of the Ignatian System he came to save his soul. 

His sensitiveness gave him much pain but it added to 
his interest in life. In the refectory one day he writes 
that he tasted some yellow spoons to see if they were of 
brass. Soon afterwards, when told that the scarlet of 
flamingoes was due to a fine copper powder on their 
feathers, he found himself tasting a (“ Unconscious 
cerebration, a bad phrase.”’) 

His religious life was full of these incidents as when 
“Father Rector was giving the points for meditations I shut 
my eyes, being very tired and without ceasing to hear him 
began to dream. ‘The dream images seemed to rise and 
overlie those which belonged to what he was saying and 
I saw one of the Apostles, as if pressed against by a piece 
of wood about a yard long and a few inches across, like a 
long box with two of the long sides cut off. Even then 
I could not understand what the piece of wood did 


_ encumbering the apostle. Now this piece of wood I had 


often seen in an outhouse . . . (March 23rd, 1870).” 

“* One day in the Long Retreat they were reading in the 
refectory Sister Emmerich’s account of the Agony in the 
Garden and I suddenly began to cry and sob and could not 
stop. I put it down for this reason, that if I had been 
asked a minute beforehand I should have said that 
nothing of the sort was going to happen, and when it did, 
I stood in a manner wondering at myself, not seeing in 
my reason the traces of an adequate cause for such strong 
emotion, the traces of it, I say, because of course the cause 
in itself is adequate for the sorrow of a lifetime.” 

This was the convert who at twenty-four years, 
finding himself the prey of his visual sensibilities, nervous 
to every sound of nature or art, with mind agape for 
colour, and being encumbered with much natural beauty 
himself, joined the rigid and pitiless Society of the Jesuits. 
He was not ill-advised when he laid his weakness upon the 
Ignatian pillow and harnessed his fancy to their shafts of 
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iron. His beauty was made for crucifixion, but if the 
Society did not hinder him from following their cheerless 
road, they encouraged him to return to poetry and to 
attain his greatest as a poet under their roof. He had 


entered the Society over the ashes of his poems which he | 


deliberately consumed. The Society had not bidden him 
burn them, nor can they have been responsible for the 
six-month penance of which there is a regretful hint amid 
his nature-notes, “ But a penance I was doing from 
January 25th to July 25th prevented my seeing much 
that half-year.” The lust of the eyes was quelled 
indeed. Another extract reads: 

(Sept. 18th, 1871) I had a nightmare that night . . . 
the feeling is terrible: the body, no longer swayed as a 
piece by the nervous and muscular instress, seems to fall 
in and hang like a dead weight on the chest. I cried on 
the Holy Name and by degrees recovered myself as I 
thought to do. It made me think that this was how the 
souls in hell would be imprisoned in their bodies as in a 
prison and of what St. Teresa says of ‘ the little press in 
the wall’ where she felt herself to be in her vision.” 

His freakishness became a legend with the fathers. 
Once at table he was seized with minor ecstasy at the 
conjunction of tartlets and Father Vaughan. He rose 
calling out: “ Tartlets! tartlets! My kingdom for a 
tart. Bernard, I love you,” and subsided into fantastic 
mirth. It was only necessary for the Father Rector to 
mention that no encore was necessary for the solemnity 
of the religious meal to proceed. His impromptu over 
tarts was as unexpected as such semi-ludicrous coinages as 
“‘heaven-pie,” a verb meaning apparently “to streak the 
scenery with patches of sky,” which for a moment looked 
like a synonym for “‘ resurrection pie.” 

Hopkins came to Dublin via Balliol and the Jesuit 
Noviciate with that little group of talent, which was 
thrown into the broken gap of Irish University educatio 
at the beginning of the ’eighties. Newman had passed 
that way and laid foundations in sorrowful hope, and 
though his meteoric light was gone, the Tractarian dust 
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still marked his path. Hopkins found old Oxford converts 
like Ornsby and Arnold struggling to perpetuate New- 
man’s dream. To these older men the Jesuit Society, 
to whom the failure at Stephen’s Green was entrusted 
by the Bishops, added choice teachers and scholars. 
Under the sagacious Dr. Delaney were Fathers Darlington 
and 'Tom Finlay, while Curtis, the exquisite mathematician, 
whom Hopkins insisted must number a harein his Darwin- 
ian ancestry, O’Carroll, the linguist who could pray to each 
Apostle in a different tongue, and Gerard himself were 
to lay down their lives in the battle to win Ireland her 
National University. 

The Dublin conditions were singularly Oxonian, a la 
college with clerical dons, Newman’s University Church 
with even an Undergraduates’ Gallery to remind him of 
Oxford St. Mary’s. University College was not particularly 
Irish or Jesuitic. The Jesuits included French and Ger- 
man, the Professors included Lay Englishmen. They 
were there to harvest at no less cost what Newman had 
sown so sorrowfully in the fifties. ‘Their leaders were Dr. 
Delaney and Mgr. Molloy. To the former perhaps 
Ireland owes more than to any contemporary cleric, for 
he made Ireland’s University a possibility. ‘The latter 
was the brilliant Rector who combined with bubbling 
Irish qualities some knowledge of all the sciences, “ faith 
and conchology if he’d the call!” Into this rare circle 
Hopkins was admitted as Fellow and Professor of Greek by 
almost unanimous vote at Jowett’s striking recommen- 
dation. Two Senators alone opposed. ‘To the most 
fascinating and wayward of his pupils the Master of Balliol 
gave the highest of testimonials, though his religious lapse 
had pained him no less than it was to pain Dr. Bridges. 
Though Hopkins had broken his ties with Jowett he could 
never disengage himself from the Platonic spell wherewith 
the greatest of modern Platonists beset his medizval soul. 
Hopkins was Scotist because Platonist. In the Isle of 
Man he first found Duns Scotus, becoming “ flush with a 
new stroke of enthusiasm. It may come to nothing or 
it may be a mercy from God. But just then when I 
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look in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought of Scotus 
(August 3rd, 1871).” 

Dublin in the early ’eighties was a city in a stupor, 
with no sign of life save the political. To the stranger she 
or tana a sad and portentous spectacle, the finest 

arliament House in Europe without a Parliament, a 
magnificent House of Customs without trade to register, 
the handsome Four Courts, but alas! Courts without 
Justice! and not unnaturally a Catholic University without 
endowment or more than a shell of a building. The 
Society of -~ moved prayerfully upon the latter with 
their usual precipitate care and deliberate instancy. 
Hopkins and his delightful companions began to tenant 
that gloomy pile into which Cardinals Cullen and New- 
man had blown, like the north and the south wind respec- 
tively, without bringing anything to permanent life. 
But the seed was there and the furrow had been sunk. 

The Jesuit theory of obedience is exemplarized by the 
story of an Englishman ordered to go to China at twenty- 
four hours’ notice for the rest of his life, whence possibly 
the word “ shanghaied.” But to send an English mystic 
compounded of Benjamin Jowett and Duns Scotus into 
Ireland is to launch him into a further and stranger 
country. It entails hopeless exile, and no one will 
deny the tragedy of Gerard Hopkins’ Irish apostolate. 
It takes more than the poetic temperament to face a for- 
lorn hope, and Irish higher education was in a precarious 
situation. ‘The work was hard and grinding. ‘The con- 
ditions, though lightened by the society of a few brilliant 
fellow-sufferers, were insufferable. Into the rough and 
tumble of unendowed impromptu and the give and take of 
Anglo-Irish feud pitched Gerard Hopkins, by call of God 
a Jesuit and by His Grace no less a poet. The Greek 
chair was vacant and the Society believed that in placing 
him there they were playing a Hellenic ace out of their 
sleeves. They appreciated his Greek justly, but they 
knew not Hopkins. | 

Brilliant as had been his Greek learning, he could not, 
and even would not, teach it. Out of a quixotic justice 
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to those who could not or would not hear him lecture, 
he would not allow his examination papers to refer to 
his lectures, so that students only came, to find out what 
would not be set. Interest must have lagged, for to 
illustrate the dragging of Hector he made a student lie 
on his back and be drawn through the room. His notes 
on Aeschylus show a scholarship soaring above unambi- 
tious aspirations for pass degrees. As an examiner he 
caused chaos by indecision in deciding single marks out of 
— thousands. He marked each sentence down to 

alfs and quarters with unerring taste, but his mathemati- 
cal powers were unfortunately not always equal to adding 
up the fractions. While the Examining Board were 
crying for his returns, he would be found with a wet towel 
round his head agonizing over the delivery of one mark. 
Perhaps he was not practical enough for a Jesuit, yet reli- 
gion, ion self-sacrificing religion, was the only backbone 
which ran the gamut of his dilettantism. He could not 
add, but he studied mathematical problems in relation to 
music. He composed music, but it could not be played, 
even by himself, since he wielded no instrument. The 
piano he approached with one finger and tapped out set- 
tings to “Where is Sylvia?” Simple ballads and folk-song 
appealed to him with their pathos of allusion. With 
freakish impulse he hunted for the odd and whimsical. 
The obvious he avoided like sin. He painted; he was a 
Ruskinian draughtsman. He wrote prose and in quiet 
secrecy poetry, of which the mass has been dragged out of 
his grave almost like the poems that poem-snatchers once 
took out of the hair of Rossetti’s dead wife. It is no sacri- 
lege to say that Gerard Hopkins would have buried his in 
the tomb of Christ and left their fragrance to be lost with 
the myrrh and spices for ever. 

Though his motto was Esse quam videri, he was attracted 
by the fantasy of the moment. An Irish hostess found 
him stitching his waistcoat absorbed in the movement of 
the thread. At Monasterevan he induced a ploughman 
to teach him to plough a crooked furrow. Utterly 
exhausted he asked for a lift from a carter without men- 
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tioning his destination, and found himself lifted in the 
opposite direction as far as Portarlington, whence he 
returned by train. He collected local phrases and even 
collated in Wright’s great Dialect Dictionary by forwarding 
a number of bogus Irishisms worthy of the Abbey Theatre, 
supplied to him by lay students. He was transparently 
simple even amidst Jesuits, a Saxon without guile. He 
tried to be Preacher as well as Professor. He was never 
sure of himself in the pulpit, and in his humility knew 
that he was often saying the wrong thing, or the right in 
the wrong way. He was intense but not persevering, 
unstable as water and as candidly pure. In one thing 
only he touched the top note, in purest poetry, and his 
achievement upheld him like invisible wings through 
burdenous days. Before he had come to Dublin the iron 
had entered into his soul. It was not Ireland or Jesuitry 
that began his tragedy. He entered the Society bringing 
his own grief and carrying his private cross. ‘The Society 
could only consecrate his pain and anoint an artist’s 
hands. 

If his life in Dublin was a mistake, his noviciate in 
England was a greater. Ireland was not to blame. 
He was never happy in academical surroundings, but 
he was overjoyed in his religious state. Perhaps it was 
his only act of decision and his only success. ‘To be 
a Jesuit is something better than a cycle of dilettantism. 
For that he had supremely parted with all else. There 
was a gulf between him and even such congenial 
scholars as Tyrrell and Dowden at Trinity. Like them 
he was Elizabethan and Hellenist, but he was some- 
thing more, something that they disliked with Dow- 
denish disdain and Tyrrellian hate. Many Catholics 
thought he had mistaken his vocation, but literary Pro- 
testants from Dowden to Bridges seem agreed that his 
was a vocation mistaken in itself. What other Society 
could have borne with him so tenderly, when he was nerve- 
racked and prostrate, lying on the ground to carry on his 
brilliant conversation with a wooden support to his 
throbbing head? Yet the Society lives for action and is 
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based on discipline, and Hopkins had no use for either. Was 
it that the Society was content to maintain and cherish a 
whimsical and useless poet in their ranks because they had 
discerned a coaoanliael spirituality ? Their supreme 
business being spiritual, they need not insist on talent 
or success. Jesuitry is not commonly reckoned a success- 
ful profession. Some good Jesuits become famous, but 
Hopkins, buried and self-abased, may have seemed to them 
better. Even with Jesuit tradition he fell amiss. His 
passionate devotion to Plato was succeeded by a chivalrous 
championship of Scotus, whom he defended regardless of 
the fact that the scholastic Jesuits are Dominican in their 
opposition to Franciscan a Aristotle would 
have been a Jesuit, but Hopkins would have none of him. 
He preferred the Platonic flights of Scotus to the stark 
— theology, which is as a Bradshaw Railway Guide to 

eaven compared, say, to the imaginative Baedeker, and 
for Scotus’ sake he made himself seem Dunce amid that 
brilliant group. But the Society loved him for his delicate 
scruples and holy remorse, and because he was the quint- 
essence of the priest, sincerely dead to himself. + They 
remembered his sleepless night of grief when, after dining 
on a yacht in Kingstown, the captain forbade his return to 
shore till morning. Had he not burnt his poems as he 
passed into the Ignatian company ? For a poet that was 
the supreme test. 

They sought his happiness in sending him to Ireland, 
for Oxford had given him an academic sympathy with 
Ireland, which was rudely jostled by the outbreak of the 
Land War and, as he thought, the injustices done to his 
landlord friends. In his trouble he wrote to Cardinal 
Newman for advice, who had received him and grimly 
replied: “‘ If I were an Irishman I should be (in heart) a 
rebel.” He came to oppose Nationalism, though charac- 
teristically on an occasion of debate fell in love with 
Dillon. When Father Perry, Thompson’s “ starry Amor- 
ist,” came for a degree for his astronomy, “‘ God save Ire- 
land ”’ was sung and Hopkins left the room, as he naively ex- 
plained, because he would not have minded it, if it were 
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not so wicked! This simple English candour delighted 
his Nationalist friends, who would have protested as 
courageously themselves against “ God save the Queen.” 
But Ireland added to his sorrow or, rather, it supplied 
material for his faculty of grief. Neurasthenia brought 
much introspective pain. The joy of living failed and 
only the power of the altar sustained him. In his human 
guise he wrote those piteous sonnets of his Dublin life 
which rose like the scent of a crushed flower, while the 
priest within him remained unshaken and sorrowless. 


I am in Ireland now... 

only what word 
Wisest my heart breeds dark Heaven’s baffling ban 
Bars or Hell’s spell thwarts. 


Six years brought his Dublin career within sight of the 
grave and he was leaving nothing save a submerged sheaf 
of poems to mark his richly-varied field. Was the failure 
as signal under a Delaney as under a Jowett? Was 
Hopkins only a Catholic Clough? Having found the 
Faith, of which Clough failed so dismally, did he become 
no more than a scholar gipsy, pitching his tent in all the 
arts, making himself an alien to Anglican Oxford and yet 
remaining an alien in Catholic Dublin ? He loved Oxford, 
as one*of the poems tells us, because it had housed Scotus, 
and he loved Dublin with a ghostly regret because it had 
once housed Newman. His mental originality and droll 
extravaganza would have assured him a warm and admir- 
ing home in some Oxford College. He might have be- 
come like his master Pater and lived to imprint a fastidious 
style upon a generation of callow poets. But he chose, 
though he could not have preferred, the lonely and unre- 
sponsive corridors of a Jesuit house, and he instructed an 
amused and unadoring class in Hellenic metric. Of the 
number who came to his evening lectures how few real- 
ized, or came night by night like Nicodemus for the 
evangel of art which he carried in his mind? He could 
have told them something that nobody else in the world 
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could have known at that time about the Greek metres, 
but it would have been little use in their examinations. 

He filled the Greek chair with distinction but little 
mark. He left no school or following, wrote no great 
Homeric book, nor, as lay in his power, did he write a 
masterpiece upon Aeschylus. Unlike Browning’s Gram- 
marian he did not even give Hoti its business. What did 
the metrical problems he had set himself to solve mean to 
Irishmen lost in the meshes of their own politics ? 
Besides, as he did not know, Irish metres are more wonder- 
ful even than the Greek. But he paved the way for a 
successor who won Homeric success and he filled the gap 
in the days of failure and struggle. He did not live to 
see the time when University College, Dublin, would sur- 
pass all other colleges in Ireland together in distinctions, 
nor when his Chair would be transmuted by a University- 
in-being. A score of years after his death Newman’s 
prophecy was fulfilled, and the University Church he had 

ilt could not contain all that wished to enter. The 
National University of Ireland was literally made out of 
the bones of the old Royal. 

And with success the dead were forgotten. Only to the 
poet, the convert or the memorizer of past days and ancient 
griefs, two sweet ghosts seem to haunt that beautiful 
Byzantine church on Stephen’s Green. Who cannot 
visualize the bowed figure of Newman saying his Mass at 
that side altar and looking day by day out of the Ark he 
had built upon the wastes of Irish education, and thirty 
years later another choice child of Oxford, no less sad and 
seemingly no less successful ? One was Wisdom and the 
other Simplicity, for if there are both Merry-Andrews 
and Simple-Simons among the apostolic, Gerard Hopkins 
was of the latter. In simple anguish he put the besetting 
Irish tragedy to Newman, who answered him in the famous 
letter justifying the rebels because they were not rebels: 
“The Irish Patriots hold that they never have yielded 
themselves to the sway of England and therefore never have 
been rebels.” Hopkins could only accept the hard saying 
of the sage, though Newman went on to suggest there was 
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neither hope nor remedy. Death, however, the hope of 
the political hopeless, was near to both by a few years; 
bringing to the bruised Gerard in 1889 both salve and 
salvation. 

He became an easy prey to typhoid, but his going was 
bright, for the call to the Society of Jesus, which he had 
not mistaken upon earth, seemed to echo from the next 
world and utterly absorb the suffering of this. If death 
is the test of vocation and of happiness, the test was not 
unfulfilled in that moment of exaltation with which 
Gerard Hopkins brought his religious passion to conclu- 
sion and peace, death’s sting being only reserved for him, 
as with members of the Royal Family, in the pen of the 
Poet Laureate. 

PLURES. 


IV.—HIS PROSE 


(Extracts from Diaries in the possession of Father 
Keating, S.*f.) 


MATTERHORN~ 


21st, 1868.—Not unapparent that the Matter- 
horn is like a Greek galley stranded, a reared-up rostrum, 
the sharp quains or arretes the gunwales, the deck of the 
forecastle looking upon Termatt, the figure-head looking 
the other way, reaching up in the air, the cutwater and 
ram descending and abutting on a long reef, the gable 
length of the mountain . . . (July 22nd) Up the Riffel 
from which, the point of view somewhat changing, the 
Matterhorn looks like a sea-lion couchant or a sphinx and 
again like the hooded snake frontal worn by the Egyptian 
kings.” 

THE CHANNEL 


August 1st.—Through Paris to Dieppe and by New- 
haven home. Day bright. Sea calm with little walking 
wavelets edged with fine eyebrow crispings, and later 
nothing but a netting or chainwork on the surface, and 
even that went, so that the smoothness was marbly and 
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perfect and between the just-corded near-sides of the 
waves rising like fishes’ backs and breaking with darker 
blue the pale blue of the general field ; in the very sleek 
hollows came out golden crumbs of reflections from the 
chalk cliffs. Peach-coloured sundown and above some 
simple gilded messes of cloud, which later became finer, 
smaller and scattering all away.” 


SHEEPFLOCK 


“* August 30th.—I saw the phenomenon of the sheep- 
flock on the downs again from Croham Hurst. It ran like 
the water packets on a leaf, that collectively, but a number 
of globules so filmed over that they would not flush 
together is the exacter comparison: at a gap in the hedge 
they were huddled and shaking open as they passed out- 
wards. ‘They behaved as the drops would do (or a hand- 
ful of shot) in reaching the brow of a rising and running 
over.” 
ELY CATHEDRAL 


“ September 1st.—In the Cathedral . . . the lantern 
and three bays of the choir eastwards are original, imagina- 
tive and graceful, strict beauty being almost forbidden by 
the excess of theclimacteric. The flight or spirit in which 
it is impossible not to feel. The triplets of candle-flame- 
shaped canopies over brackets (now dismounted of their 
figures) above the lower arches in cross or lesser sides of the 
octagon; and most of all perhaps the pierced hoods 
formed by a blunter arch springing from the same points 
as the acuter one which encloses the great window, the 
quasi fleur-de-lys tracery in these hoods is very happy. 
The nave is not very interesting, but it is skilfully and 
successfully designed so as to concentrate and enclose the 
view up to the choir and not through width and scattering 
in the side-arches let it loose or escape. Theceiling of the 
nave, painted by L’Estrange and after his death by Parry, 
is contributively speaking effective and quiet and good in 
colour, but the design is babyishly archaic. But even this 
suck-a-thumb is not so bad as the modern brasses and the 
window with the Queen in her coronation robes and the 
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batchelor and undergraduate and butler and bed- 
maker !”’ 


SUNSETS 


“* ‘Fanuary 4th, 1869.—The other evening the air 
rinsed quite clear, there was a slash of glowing yolk- 
coloured sunset . . . the Park grass white with hoar frost 
mixed with purple shadow . . . one notices the crisp 
flat darkness of the woods against the sun and the smoky 
bloom they have opposite it. (fanuary 21st) There were 
for sunrise webs of rosy cloud and afterwards ranks of 
sharply edged crops or slices and all day delicate clouding 

“Crossing the common (October 13th,) a fine sunset. 
Great gold sunset field, along the earthline a train of dark 
clouds of knopped or clustery-make pitching over at the 
top the way they were going, higher a slanting race of 
tapered or else coiling fish-like flakes such as are often 
seen ; the gold etched with brighter gold and shaped in 
sandy pieces and looped and waved all in waterings : 
what more I have forgotten.” 

** March 12th, 1870.—A fine sunset . . . the higher sky 
dead clear, blue-bridged by a broad slant causeway rising 
from right to left of wisped or grass cloud, the wisps lying 
across ; the sundown yellow, moist with light but ending 
at the top in a foam of delicate white pearling and spotted 
with big tufts of cloud in colour russet between brown and 
purple, but edged with brassy light. But what I note it 
all for is this: before, I had always taken the sunset and 
the sun as quite out of gauge with each other, as indeed 
physically they are, for the eye after looking at the sun is 
blunted to everything else, and if you look at the rest of 
the sunset you must cover the sun, but to-day, inscaped 
them together and made the sun the true eye and ace of 
the whole, as it is. It was all active and tossing out light 
and started as strongly forward from the field as a long 
stone or a boss in the knop of the chalice-stem: it is 
indeed by stalling it so that it falls into scape with the 


sky.” 
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BLUEBELL 


“TI do not think I have ever seen anything more 
beautiful than the bluebell. I know the beauty of our 
Lord by it. Its inscape is mixed of strength and grace, 
like an ashtree. The head is strongly drawn over back- 
wards and arched down like a cutwater drawing itself 
back from the line of the keel. The lines of the bell 
strike and overlie this, rayed but not symmetrically, some 
lie parallel. ‘They look steely against the paper, the shades 
lying between the bells and behind the cockled petal ends 
and nursing up the precision of their distinctness, the petal 
ends themselves being delicately lit. ‘Then there is the 
straightness of the trumpets in the bells softened by the 
slight entasis and by the square splay of the mouth. 
One bell, the lowest, some way detached and carded on 
a longer footstalk, touched out with the lips of the petals ; 
an oral not like the rest in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis of the bell, but a little atilt, and so with the square- 
in-rounding turns of the petals . . .” 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


“* September 24th.—First saw the Northern Lights. 
My eye was caught by beams of light and dark very like 
the crown of horny rays the sun makes behind a cloud. 
At first I thought of silvery cloud until I saw that these 
were more luminous and did not dim the clearness of the 
stars in the Bear. They rose slightly radiating thrown 
out from the earth line. Then I saw soft pulses of light 
one after another rise and pass upwards arched in shape 
but waveringly and with the arch broken. They seemed 
to float, not following the warp of the sphere as falling 
stars look to do, but free concentrical with it. This 
busy working of nature wholly independent of the earth 
and seeming to go on in a strain of time not reckoned by 
our reckoning of days and years, but simpler and as if 
correcting the preoccupation of the world by being 
preoccupied with and appealing to and dated to the Day 
of Judgment, was like a new witness to God and filled me 
with delightful fear.” 
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THUNDERSTORM 


“ Fuly 8th, 1871.—I noticed two kinds of flash but I 
am not sure that sometimes these were not the two to- 
gether from different points of the same cloud or starting 
from the same point different ways, one a straight stroke, 
broad like a stroke with chalk and liquid, as if the blade of 
an oar just stripped open a ribbon scar in smooth water 
and it caught the light, the other narrow and wire-like, 
like the splitting of a rock and danced down along in a 
thousand jags. I noticed this too, that there was a 
perceptible interval between the blaze and first inset of 
the flash and its score in the sky, and that that seemed to be 
first of all laid in a bright confusion and then uttered by a 
tongue of brightness (what is strange) running up from 
the ground to the cloud, not the other way.” 


SUNSET 


September 16th—To Southampton to Confession. 
In returning the sky was in a great wide winged or shelved 
rack of rice-white fire pelleted fretting. At sunset it 
gathered downwards and as the light then bathed it from 
below the fire ribbings and long brindled jetties dripping 
with fiery bronze had the look of being smeared by some 
blade which had a little flattened and richly mulled what 
it was drawn across. This bronze changed, of course, to 
crimson, and the whole upper sky being now plotted with 
pale-soaked-blue rosetting seized some of it forward in 
wisps or plucks of smooth beautiful carnation or of coral 
or camelia rose colour.” 


THE FELLS 


“* Fune 16th, 1873.—I was on the Fells. They were 
all melled and painted with colour and full of roaming 
scents, and winged silver slips of young brake rising against 
the light, trim and symmetrical and gloried from within, 
reminded me of I do not remember what detail of coats 
of arms, perhaps the lilies of Eton College.” 
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PIGEONS 


“T looked at the pigeons in the kitchen yard. They 
look like little gray jugs by shape when they walk strutting 
and jod-jodding with their heads. The two young ones 
are all white and the pins of the folded wings, quill 
pleated over quill, are like crisp and shapely cuttleshells 
found on the shore. The others are dull thunder-colour 
or black grape-colour except in the white pieings, the 
quills and tail and in the shot of the neck. I saw one up 
on the eaves of the roof: as it moved its head a crush of 
satin green came and went, a wet or soft flaming of the 
light. Sometimes I hear the cuckoo with wonderful 
clear and plump and fluty notes: it is when the hollow 
of a rising ground conceives them and palms them up and 
throws them out, like blowing into a great big humming 
ewer.” 

TREES A-WIND 


“ Fuly 18th.—Bright, with a high wind blowing the 
crests of the trees before the sun and fetching in the blaze 
and dousing it again. In particular there was one light 
raft of beech which the wind footed and strained on, 
ruffling the leaves whichcame out in their triplets threaded 
round with a bright brim like an edge of white ice, the 
sun sitting at one end of the branch in a pash of sord-sup- 
coloured gummy bimbeams rowing over the leaves but 
sometimes flaring out so as to let a blue crust or platter 
from quite the quick of the orb sail in the eye.” 


SUMMER WIND 


‘July 22nd.—Very hot, though the wind which was 
South, dappled very sweetly on one’s face and when I came 
out I seemed to put it on like a gown, as a man puts on 
the shadow he walks into and hoods or hats himself with 
the shelter of a roof, a penthouse or a copse of trees, I 
mean it rippled and fluttered like light linen, one could 
feel the folds and braids of it and indeed a floating flag 
is like wind visible ; and what weeds are in a current, it 
gives it thew and lives it and bloods it in.” 
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THUNDERSTORM 


“ Thunderstorm in the evening, first booming in gong 
sounds . . . the lightning very slender and nimble... 
flashes lacing two clouds above or the cloud and the earth 
started upon the eyes in live veins of rincing or riddling 
liquid white, inched and jagged as if it were the shivering 
of a bright riband string, which had once been kept bound 
round a blade and danced back into its pleatings. Several 
strong thrills of light followed the flash, but a grey 
smother of darkness blotted the eyes if they had seen the 
te also dull, furry, thickened scapes of it were left in 
them.” 


SUNSET 


“© August 16th.—All the sky hung with tall tossed 
clouds, in the West with strong printing glass edges, 
westward lamping with tipsy buff light, the colour of 
yellow roses. Parlick ridge like a pale goldish skin without 
body. ‘The plain about Clitheroe was sponged out by a 
tall white storm of rain. The sun itself and the spot of 


session dappled with big laps and flowers-in-damask of 
cloud.” 


SUNRISE 


“* September 8th.—There was a beautiful visor of white 
cloud over the sunrise, the highest bow, which overswept 
and outlined the whole, carried upon a grate of upward 
waving slips ; the sun below in a golden mess. And from 
the same window the full moon at night in a pale coloured 
heartease made of clouds.” 


SUNSET 


“* November 3rd.—Balks of grey cloud searched with 
long crimsonings running along their ranging folds. A 
few minutes later the brightness over; one great dull 
rope coiling overhead sidelong from the sunset, its dewlaps 
and bellyings painted with a maddery cainpion-colour 
that seemed to stoop and drop like sopped cake; the 
further balk great gutterings and ropings, gilded above, 
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jotted with a more bleeding red beneath and then a juicy 
tawny below, which now is glowing orange and the full 
moon is rising over the house.” 


COMET 


“ Fuly 13th.—I have seen it at bedtime in the West, 
with head to the ground white, a soft well-shaped tail not 
big: I felt a certain awe and instress, a feeling of strange- 
ness, flight (it hangs like a shuttlecock at the height before 
it falls) and of threatening.” 


SHADOW BEAMS AT SUNSET (IN “‘ NATURE”’) 


“ November 12th, 1883.—Yesterday the sky was striped 
with cirrus cloud like the swaths of a hayfield ; only in the 
East there was a bay or reach of clear blue sky, and in this 
the shadow-beams appeared, slender, colourless and 
radiating every way like a fan wide open. ‘To-day the 
sky was cloudless except for a low bank in the West. In 
the East was a cast of blue mist from which sprang alter- 
nate broad bands of rose colour and blue slightly fringed.” 


VOLCANIC SUNSET (IN “ NATURE”’) 


“ December 16th, 1883.—A bright glow had been round 
the sun all day and became more remarkable towards 
sunset. It then had a silvery or steely look with soft 
radiating streamers and little colour . . . there was a 
pale gold colour brightening and fading by turns as the 
sun went down. After the sunset the horizon was lined 
a long way by a glowing tawny light, not very pure in 
colour and distinctly textured in hummocks, bodies like a 
shoal of dolphins or in what are called gadroons or as the 
Japanese conventionally represent waves. The glowing 
vapour above this was as yet colourless; then this took 
a beautiful olive or celadon green, and delicately fluted ; 
the green belt was broader than the orange and pressed 
down on and contracted it. Above the green in turn 
appeared a red glow broader and burlier in make ; it was 
softly brindled and in the ribs or bars of colour was rosier ; 
in the channels where the blue of the sky shone through 
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it wasamallowcolour. Above this wasavague lilac... 
the red had driven out the green and fusing with the re- 
mains of the orange reached the horizon. By that time 
the East which had a rose tinge became of a duller red 
compared to sand; the ground of the sky in the East was 
green or else tawny and the crimson only in the clouds. 
A great sheet of heavy dark cloud with a reefed or puckered 
make drew off the West in the course of the pageant : 
the edge of this and the smaller pellets of cloud that filed 
across the bright field of the sundown caught a livid 
green. ‘The red in the West was fainter because notably 
rosier and livelier, but it was never of apure rose. A faint 
dusky blush was left. While these changes were going on 
in the sky the landscape of Ribblesdale glowed with a 
frowning brown.” 


VOLCANIC SUNSET (IN “* NATURE” 


“* December 21st, 1883.—The glow is intense, it has 
prolonged the daylight and optically changed the season ; 
it bathes the whole sky. It is mistaken for the reflection 
of a great fire . . . more like inflamed flesh than the 
lucid reds of ordinary sunsets. But it is also lustreless. 
A bright sunset lines the cloud so that their brims look 
like gold, brass, bronze or steel. It fetches out those 
dazzling flecks and spangles which people call fish scales. 
It gives to a mackerel or dappled cloud rack the appear- 
ance of quilted crimson silk or a ploughed field glazed 


with crimson ice.” 
GERARD HOPKINS. 
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TO “A CERTAIN RICH 
 MAN® 


“1 have five brethren . . . Father, I beseech thee . . . lest 
they come to this place.” —S?. Luke’s Gospel. 


HOU wouldst not part thy spoil 

Gained from the beggar’s want, the weakling’s toil, 

Nor spare a jot of sumptuousness or state 
For Lazarus at the gate. 


And in the appalling night 
Of expiation, as in day’s delight, 
Thou heldst thy niggard hand; it would not share 
One hour of thy despair. 


Those five—thy prayer for them! 
O generous! who, condemned, wouldst not condemn, 


Whose ultimate human greatness proved thee so 
A miser of thy woe. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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HEARTS AND HEADS 


HE Spirit of the Age is to the literary philosopher 

very much what the moral of his flock is to a parish 
priest. This spirit is the self-constituted charge of the 
pastoral savant. Unfortunately the task of finding the 
Zeitgeist in ethical pasture is considerably stiffer than it 
was in the days of Victoria, and it is to the credit of men 
of letters that anyone can still be found to grasp the crook 
of Emerson and Carlyle. Sheep are not what they were ; 
and when the shepherd has found a gap in the intellectual 
thicket in which his charge is struggling, few of them will 
follow their leaders with the old sheepish unanimity into 
the field provided for them. However, Corydon can try. 
A strong voice, astout cudgel, a gate ajar—something may 
come of it. 

In Rousseau and Romanticism, by Professor Babbitt of 
Harvard University (Constable), the cudgel is far more 
conspicuous than the gate. Rousseau himself is merely 
a stick to beat the general run of mankind. The world is 
wallowing, says the Professor, in emotional naturalism. 
Emotional naturalism is a Twentieth-Century variant of 
Nineteenth-Century romanticism. Nineteenth-Century 
romanticism derives mainly from Rousseau. Therefore 
Rousseau is responsible for the aberrations of 1920. 
Wordsworth, Ruskin and Browning are so many pioneers 
of anarchy ; and the primrose on the river’s brim is the 
first primrose on the way to the a 

It is a comprehensive indictment. ere are four 
hundred names in (or should it be “on” ?) Professor 
Babbitt’s index ; and the only great romantics who seem 
to have eluded his inquisitorial eye are the Brontés. 
“‘ And this,” as Lewis Carroll would say (by the way, he 
is spared too), “‘ is odd ” ; because Charlotte, at least, was 
steeped in Rousseau by Professor Héger in her Brussels 
schooldays. However, hers is the only notable omission. 
Practically all the great romantics of the Nineteenth 
Century are considered in Rousseau. And Rousseau is 
studied less as an individual than as the chief of those who 
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Hearts and Heads 


in the words of Seneca “ live, so to say, backwards,” ut ita 
dicam, retro vivunt. Professor Babbitt’s remedy for this 
only too popular attitude is “a positive and critical 
humanism.” “I myself am fond,” he writes, “ of dis- 
tinguishing three levels on which a man may experience 
life—the naturalistic, the humanistic and the religious.” 
Comte, who entertained the bat-like notion that the 
highest stage was the lowest, called the middle one 
“metaphysical.” But the general idea is considerably 
older. In fact, there is something pitiful and ironic in 
watching these great expeditions of modern thought set 
out, with a titanic complement of tinned meat and Kodak 
films, to discover what some merry Grecian coaster found 
out before the year one. Aristotle—and Professor 
Babbitt avows himself an Aristotelian—distinguished 
three kinds of people in his world—pleasure-seekers, 
statesmen and contemplatives. In our own time, the 
middle of these classes seems to have died out, with the 
notable exception in the Vatican. So we are left with 
the first and last, those who prefer the life of brute 
beasts (“‘and their views,” says Aristotle, “ receive 
consideration because many of those in high places have 
the tastes of Sardanapalus ”’) and those who use reason to 
contemplate truth. The second, he says, lead a divine 
life in comparison with the first. ‘* Nevertheless,” and 
here he lays the foundation of the third and highest level, 
“instead of listening to those who advise us as men and 
mortals not to lift our thoughts above what is human and 
mortal, we ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our 
mortality and make every effort to live in the exercise 
of the highest of our faculties; for though it be but a 
small part of us, yet in power and value it far surpasses all 
the rest.” 

Professor Babbitt, however, has his own reasons for 
distrusting what is superhuman. “After all, to be a good 
humanist is merely to be moderate and sensible and de- 
cent!” If Professor Babbitt’s heart (or shall we say 
“head ” and leave the heart to Rousseau ?) had been in 
this apostrophe, he would have followed it up by finding 
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Hearts and Heads 


that virtuous pagan—whom Diogenes looked for vainly 
with a candle by broad daylight—and recounting his 
moderation, good sense and decency, and those of his 
followers, in the four hundred pages he has devoted to 
the excesses and indecorums of the progeny of Rousseau. 
On the contrary he is content to produce a purely des- 
tructive book ; with the result that Sandford and Merton, 
written six years before the storming of the Bastille by a 
sworn admirer of Jean-Jacques, is still the best English 
handbook on “‘ How to be Virtuous though Heathen.” 
As for Professor Babbitt’s destructiveness, he shows 
himself, like most contemporary critics, as reckless of the 
spiritual treasures of the Victorians as our politicians have 
been of their material resources. Like most destructive 
people he comes forward as a reformer. ‘‘ The task of 
the Socratic critic at the present time,” he says, “ is 
seen to consist largely in stripping idealistic disguises 
from egoism and exposing sham spirituality.”” ‘This being 
so, the task of the Catholic critic is obviously to clothe the 
naked. It is too late to dissuade Professor Babbitt from 
divesting the spirit of romance of its trailing clouds of 
glory; but while he is upstairs shaking creases and camphor 
out of the folds ofsPositivism, some servant of the house- 
hold might propose a more congruous and magnificent 
raiment for the shivering soul. 

This is what very often happens. What troubles our 
reformer most is that his romantic backsliders not only 
make, as it were, a religion of their backsliding while it 
lasts, wrapping themselves around with shreds of rainbows 
and the tatters of sunsets and adoring their Maker in 
defiance of hygiene and decorum, but have a way of 
reaching traditional religion at the end of it. As if 
Alpha and Omega were one, as indeed They are. This is 
too much for Professor Babbitt. ‘* Can anyone maintain 
seriously,” he says, ‘that there is anything in common 
between the striving for endlessness of the German roman- 
ticists and the supreme and perfect Centre that Dante 
glimpses at the end of the Divine Comedy and in the 
presence of which he becomes dumb?” Without invoking 
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Dionysius the Areopagite to explain how God Who is the 
End of contemplation is also its Centre, it is sufficient 
for Professor Babbitt to admit that some of these German 
romanticists did find an End to their endlessness. 

Various reasons (he says) have been given for romantic con- 
versions to Catholicism—for example, the desire for confession 
(though the Catholic does not, like the Rousseauist, confess 
himself from the housetops), the esthetic appeal of Catholic rites 
and ceremonies, etc. . . .The affinity of certain romantic con- 
verts for the Church is that of the jelly-fish for the rock. It is 
appropriate that Frederick Schlegel, the great apostle of irony, 
should, after a career as a heaven-storming Titan, end by sub- 
mitting to this most rigid of all forms of outer authority. 


Now Professor Babbitt’s dislike of natural history— 
he sees modern science, and very rightly, as the most 
unethical of all activities, and denounces it as “ Baconian 
naturalism *—has lost him a very pretty simile. Most 
jelly-fish (Meduse) never attach themselves to any 
rock, Petrine or otherwise, but continue their exploratory 
attitude towards life to the end of their days. He means 
sea-anemones ; those simple semi-vegetative communi- 
ties, clinging through every turn of the tide to their 
immemorial base, and swallowing all the detritus of the 
ocean with undiscriminating receptiveness. ‘The analogy 
is obvious, and full of amusing implications. 

Frederick von Schlegel, however, was anything but 
gullible either before his conversion, which took place at 
Cologne in 1808, or after it. His life, an interesting one, 
has never been well written.in English, and his “ Letters 
on Christian Art,” especially the second which deals, 
from an essentially Catholic angle, with the first principles 
of painting, would eke out a delightful chapter or two 
in his biography. One puzzle, at least, he solved for 
himself and might help to solve for Professor Babbitt, 
the puzzle of the old feud, apparent or real, between Heart 
and Head, Imagination and Judgment. ‘“ Romantic and 
Classic,” Professor Babbitt calls them, reviving the old 
Montague and Capulet of the critical Verona. “ Spirit 
and Letter,” was Schlegel’s nomenclature; and here he 
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Hearts and Heads 


showed his innate romantic bias. But he worked for the 
reconciliation of Spirit and Letter from his youth up- 
wards, and found it when he found the Faith. Professor 
Rouge of Bordeaux foretells the end of the quest in an in- 
teresting thesis dealing with Schlegel’s early career: 
““ Cette fusion qu'il réve, cette synthése qu’il poursutt, Schlegel 
les cherchera bient6t dans la religion.” 

This fusion, synthesis, hand-in-glove agreement of 
head and heart, the American critic isseeking too. Would 
he might find it, for in his attitude towards the unknown 
he is indeed, as he protests, a serious and meditative 
humanist. His book opens with three mottoes : 


L’imagination dispose de tout.—Pascal. 

Le bon sens est le maitre de la vie humaine.—Bossuet. 

L’homme est un étre immense en quelque sorte, qui peut exister 
partiellement, mats dont Pexistence est @autant plus délicieuse 
qu'elle est plus entiére et plus pleine.—Joubert. 


Two Catholics with a half-truth apiece, and one etherial 
philosopher—the adjective is his friend Matthew Arnold’s 
—with a benison on them both! ‘The words of St. 
Bernard to Peter the Deacon would reconcile Pascal and 
Bossuet far more conclusively than those of the apostle 
of woven wind, vent tissu. “‘ Knowledge and Delight in 
the Truth,” says St. Bernard, “ are, as it were, the two 
arms of the soul.” 

This saying is not only an answer to the riddle, but a 
canon of art and a talisman for apostles. All apostles 
must needs be artists, good or bad, as soon as they open 
their mouths or take up their pens. And knowledge or 
delight or both, preferably both, are all the apostle has 
to give the world. Knowledge is his lure for the human- 
ist, delight his trap for the romantic. Erasmus wrote 
the finest of his Colloquies to prove that no true Epi- 


curean could avoid being a Christian. There are always 
more seeking delight than knowledge, so delight is the 
surer weapon. But knowledge brings down the shyer 
prey. The wonder of the child, and of that grown-up 
child, the romantic, is more easily transmuted into religious 
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awe than is the sacrée curiosité of the sage. It was the de- 
corous Saul of Tarsus who needed one of those “‘ thunder- 
claps and visible upsets of grace” so distrusted by Professor 
Babbitt ; not the indecorous Magdalen. Crabbed and 
crooked souls break in the bending, but how simple it is 
to train the over-luxuriant to the fruitful espalier of the 
Cross. ‘“‘ Their love being right,” says St. Augustine, 
“straightens all their affections.” ‘The divine economy has 
its use for every squandered loveliness. ‘Spread out your 
tresses,”’ says St. Ambrose to St. Mary Magdalen. “ Strew 
before Him all the dignities of your body. Of no slight 
worth are the locks that can dry the Feet of Christ.” 
Non mediocres capilli . . . Who but the merely decorous 
could misunderstand this heavenly husbandry? In Our 
Lord’s time it was Simon the Pharisee who blamed, as 
St. Gregory says, both the malady and its cure. ‘“ The 
Physician was between two invalids; but one kept her 
senses in her fever, the other lost his wits. For she wept 
for what she had done; but he, puffed up with pride, over- 
rated the soundness of his health.” So much for perver- 
sities of heart and head. Heaven alone can cure them, 
and heaven alone knows which is the more pernicious. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that Rousseau was 
not the first to give a chance of life to the outcasts of 
society. And any preacher who is premeditating that 
long overdue mission to Epicureans will find that St. 
Jerome has developed the theme very prettily on the 
text, “‘ I will be mindful of Rahab and Babylon ; even of 
them that know me.” 

However, a romantic is not necessarily, nor even, pace 
Professor Babbitt, frequently, an abandoned character. 
He is merely one who endeavours to escape from the dead 
level of the world ; and it is quite obvious that he may 
be trying to escape up or down. It is impossible to gauge 
the romantic attitude as long as the precise orientation 
of up and down are themselves in debate. This is our 
critic’s disability. As for our own, our estimate of 
Rousseau’s teaching will vary according as we judge it to 
have been an accession to atheism or a declension from 
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Catholicism. For it was both. As Rousseau put it 
himself, with a piece of special pleading worthy of H. G. 
Wells, he dared to confess God before the philosophers 
and preach humanity before the intolerant. Besides, our 
perspective needs readjusting with regard to many an 
ancient peril. Paradise Lost was once, and very rightly, 
on the Index. But we should not be seriously alarmed if 
our firebrands took to it now. 

Some minds are so inveterately classical that they 
suspect every romantic escapade of an infernal tendency. 
When Jean-Jacques was nineteen, and ’prenticed to an 
engraver of clock dials, he spent his spare time making 
medals for an order of chivalry founded by himself and 
his friends; and got soundly beaten by his master for 
coining bad money. ‘“‘ I swear I knew nothing about bad 
money, and very little about good,” says the victim. 
Very few romantics do. Which may be one of the 
reasons they are so likely to find of treasure in heaven. 

Some such treasure our American critic is seeking, but 
on his own terms. Positive and critical humanism, little 
more than an academic bias in his first chapter, becomes 
less than a counsel of despair in his last : 

The honest thinker, whatever his own preference, must begin 
by admitting that though religion can get along without humanism, 
humanism cannot get along without religion . . . In the dark 
situation that is growing up in the Occident, all genuine humanism 
and religion, whether on a traditional or a critical basis, should be 
welcome. I have pointed out that traditional humanism and 
religion conflict in certain respects, that it is difficult to combine 
the imitation of Horace with the imitation of Christ... . 


HELEN PARRY EDEN. 
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The PHYSICAL ASPECT of 
EINSTEIN’S PRINCIPLE 
OF RELATIVITY 


HE widespread interest aroused by the alleged 
confirmation of Einstein’s Principle of Relativity 
is no doubt due to the claim that Newton’s Laws of 
Motion must be abandoned. In the following pages the 
more general aspect of the question 4s considered in as 
simple a manner as possible. 

When we see a woodman felling a tree some hundreds 
of yards away we notice that there is a distinct interval 
between the instant ot impact and the perception of the 
sound of the stroke. The sound takes an appreciable 
time to travel through the air. It has a definite velocity, 
and experiments have been made from early times to 
determine it. In a similar way philosophers asked them- 
selves if light took a definite time to travel through space. 
The writings of Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle and others, 
contain lengthy speculations as to the nature of light. 
But it was not until 1676 that the important discovery 
was made that light travels, like sound, with a definite 
speed. From observations on the satellites of Jupiter, 
the Danish astronomer, Rémer, calculated the velocity 
of light as being about 192,000 miles per second. Fifty 
years later, Bradley discovered the phenomenon of 
aberration, and from it calculated the velocity of star-light 
as being 186,000 miles per second. This value agrees 
wonderfully well with the most modern measurements. 
Finally, Fizeau and Foucault, in the middle of the last 
century, measured the velocity of light from artificial 
sources by laboratory methods of great accuracy. This 
theory of the propagation of light through space in time 
has a close connection with the principle of Relativity. 
Various theories have been put forward to explain the 
nature of light. Newton’s view that the propagation of 
light through space was due to small particles emitted 
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from the source of light was accepted for many years. 
Then followed the wave-theory, generally attributed to 
Huygens, who, however, referred to the Jesuit Pardies 
as “one of those who have commenced to consider the 
waves of light.” The great advantage of the wave- 
theory was that it easily explained certain phenomena of 
interference which could not be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the emission theory. Later developments of that 
theory led to the postulation of transverse vibrations, like 
undulations on the surface of a lake. This modification 
was introduced in order to explain “ polarization ” effects 
which could not be accounted for on the supposition of 
longitudinal waves such as we are familiar with in the case 
of sound. Later on, Clerk Maxwell published a mathe- 
matical treatment now usually referred to as the “ electro- 
magnetic” theory of light. This theory affords no 

hysical description of the nature of the wave-motion, 
er the fact that the “electric displacement ” is at 
right angles to the direction in which the light is travelling. 

All wave theories involve the existence of a medium or 
atmosphere through which the light waves can travel, 
just as sound travels through solids, liquids, and gases. 
We need not here dwell on the controversy which raged as 
to the nature of the ether medium. That discussion is 
not yet concluded. It must, however, possess properties 
which make it very different from any kind of matter 
which comes under the direct observation of the senses. 
Its existence as a depository of energy is admitted by 
the vast majority of physicists. Of late years there has 
been a tendency to adopt some modified form of the 
emission theory, which, however, does not exclude the 
idea of an ether. 

The whole question of Relativity turns on the con- 
nection between matter as ordinarily understood and the 
ether. We may look on the densest and most solid 
substances as spongelike structures by the 
ether atmosphere in which it is located. When a sponge, 
or even a smooth body, moves through water it carries 
some of the water along with it. The earth in its motion 
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brings a gaseous atmosphere with it. ‘The question which 
scientists have now been called upon to solve is whether 
the earth also carries an atmosphere of ether with it as it 
moves through space. 

We have referred to the phenomenon of aberration as 
affording a means of studying the velocity of light. This 
effect seems to prove clearly that the earth passes through 
the ether without disturbing it. Let us suppose a small 
pellet to be dropped through the centre of a narrow 
vertical tube. If the tube is stationary the ball will 
evidently pass down the axis. If, however, the tube be 
moving horizontally with a velocity at all comparable 
with that of the ball things will not be the same. If the 
tube still remains vertical the axis will no longer coincide 
with the path of the ball, which will strike the side of the 
tube, or rather, the side of the tube will strike the ball. 
But if the tube is tilted a little forwards in the direction 
in which it is moving, it is easy to see that an angle can be 
found so that the ball will remain in the axis during its 
descent. There is a definite relationship between the 
velocity of the ball, that of the tube, and the angle at 
which the tube is inclined. If we know two of these 
quantities we can calculate the third. ‘The same principle 
holds good in the case of astronomical observations. The 
telescope corresponds to the tube, the horizontal velocity 
with which it moves is that of the earth—about 18 miles 
- second. The wave front corresponds to the falling 

all. The angle which the telescope makes with the 
true direction of the light is called the “‘ angle of aberra- 
tion.” In this way, on the supposition that the earth is 
moving through an ether atmosphere, we find that the 
calculated velocity of light agrees with that obtained by 
other methods. We therefore conclude from fhis and 
similar experiments that the ether is not carried along by 
the earth as it moves through it. 

But, as Fresnel pointed out, if the ether is not carried 
along by the earth, the angle of aberration ought to be 
equally easy to observe when a terrestrial source of light 
is employed and observed in the direction from North to 
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South, at right angles to the earth’s motion. But no 
such effect has ever been detected. ‘The classical experi- 
ment of Michelson and Morley was undertaken with the 
object of deciding this question. The theory may be 
illustrated by two simple comparisons. Let us suppose 
we are in the swimming-bath on a modern liner, and that 
the steamer is moving along perfectly steadily at a uniform 
velocity. Under these circumstances the velocity of the 
bath could not be detected by any observation confined 
to the swimming-bath or bathroom. Although every- 
thing in that apartment is moving with the velocity of the 
steamer, their mutual or relative motions would be alto- 
gether uninfluenced by this fact. A game of water-polo 
could be played with exactly the same result in every 
particular as if the liner were at rest. Yet an observer 
looking into the bath from a position at rest relatively to 
the sea would find that the actual motions of the swimmers 
and of the ball relatively to himself are not the same as if 
the ship were at rest. If a swimmer moves in the direc- 
tion in which the ship is travelling his velocity relatively 
to the observer will be the sum of his ‘‘own” velocity and 
that of the ship. If he swim in the opposite direction 
his velocity will be the difference of the two. If he swim 
straight across the bath his actual path, as seen by the 
observer, will be inclined to the line joining the two 
points, and his velocity will be the resultant of his own 
velocity and that of the ship. But no observation, 
however carefully made, could make this evident to any- 
one inside the bathroom whose observations are confined 
to that enclosure. No matter in what direction he swims 
the time taken to go a fixed length will depend only on 
his own swimming velocity. 

Instead of a swimming-bath of the ordinary kind we 
may imagine the closed bath to be replaced by a long 
channel down the centre of the ship, open at either end. 
The bath is really part of the water through which the 
ship is moving. ‘The sides of the bath are two platforms 
moving through the water with the velocity of the vessel. 
We may suppose the water to be so smooth that a person 
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on the platform could not say at first sight whether the 
bathroom is at rest with respect to the water or not. But 
it would be possible for him to find out by means of a 
comparatively simple experiment. If a swimmer were 
to drop off the platform into the water he would be left 
behind by the sides of the bath. In order to swim from 
one fixed point on the side to another on the same side in 
the same time as if the ship were at rest, it would be 
necessary for him to swim with a velocity equal to the sum 
of his own normal velocity and that of the ship, and he 
would have to swim a longer distance than if the ship were 
at rest. To swim to a point exactly opposite on the other 
side of the bath, his path through the water would have 
to make an angle with the line joining these points, and 
here too he would swim further than if the ship were at 
rest. Under these conditions it can be shown that the 
distance he has actually to swim to a point directly oppo- 
site and back is less than that required to swim the same 
distance, marked on the side, up the bath and back. It 
would therefore be possible to decide the question 
whether the ship were moving relatively to the water or 
not. Supposing the swimming velocity to be constant, 
in the case of a closed bath the path through the water 
will be the same no matter in what direction he swim. 
Michelson and Morley applied these principles to attempt 
a solution of the question whether the earth is moving” 
through the ether or not. In their experiment two 
beams of light correspond to two swimmers starting from 
the same point ; one goes from E. to W. in the direction 
of the earth’s motion, the other goes N.toS. By means 
of mirrors these beams are reflected so as to return to the 
same point. By means of an interference method, which 
we need not describe here, any difference in their paths 
could be detected with extraordinary accuracy. The 
whole apparatus was capable of being rotated, so that the 
path which at first was from E. to W. could become that 
from N.toS. Any change in the lengths of the two paths 
could therefore be detected by rotating the apparatus in 
itsown plane. The result of a series of experiments made 
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with every possible precaution went to show that no 
velocity between the earth and the ether could be detected. 
In other words the earth seemed to carry an ether atmo- 
sphere with it in its passage. ‘This result is exactly the 
opposite of that indicated by the aberration experiment. 

ound this and kindred experiments centres the dis- 
cussion about Relativity. In spite of the Michelson- 
Morley result the view adopted by scientists is that the 
earth does move through the ether -without carrying an 
ether atmosphere along with it. The recognized expla- 
nation of the failure to detect the relative movements 
directly is founded on a suggestion made independently 
in 1895 by Fitzgerald in Dublin and by Lorentz in Leiden. 
This amounts to the supposition that bodies moving 
through the ether become contracted in the direction 
of their motion. Thus a foot rule would be really shorter 
when placed East-West than when placed North-South. 
The difference could not be detected because the inch 
spaces would contract in the same proportion. Similarly 
any instrument we could devise to detect this difference 
of length would be subject to the same inconvenience, so 
that it is impossible to detect it. The shortening is 
exceedingly minute, but it is sufficiently great to account 
for the result of the Michelson-Morley experiment. 
According to this view the path of the light in that experi- 
ment from E. to W. is really longer than that from N. toS., 
though they always appear the same when measured, 
because the measure : anal its length in the way des- 
cribed. Although this explanation does not claim to be 
more than an hypothesis, there are certain facts and 
theories regarding the constitution of matter which go to 
show that the supposition is a perfectly reasonable one. 
It has long been accepted by physicists as a probable 
solution to the difficulty of reconciling two apparently 
contradictory results. 

Granting that the earth is passing through an ether 
atmosphere, the question arises as to what exactly we mean 
by the “ velocity of light.” We know that the earth is 
moving round the sun with a velocity of 18 miles per 
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second. We have reason to believe that the sun with its 
solar system is moving towards Lyra with a velocity of 
about five miles per second. ‘The whole stellar system of 
which our system forms a part may be moving at any 
speed we may wish to assume. As a result we may say 
that we are in a state of complete ignorance as to the 
actual velocity of the earth through the ether, or of light 
through the same ether. Though we can have no idea 
as to the actual velocity of light through the ether atmo- 
sphere, we can have a knowledge of the velocity of light 
relatively to the distance between two fixed points on the 
earth. From the foregoing considerations we conclude 
that light takes the same time to travel a longer distance 
E. to W. than a shorter distance N. to S. We agree to 
assume that the velocity of light is proportional to the 
time taken to travel that distance as measured by the 
same standard in any direction. 

As we have seen, at least one of the units employed— 
that of length—seems to vary in such a way as to mask 
other effects. This really involves the first assumption 
of Einstein. The method adopted by Einstein, both in 
this and in other physical questions, is to take the results of 
experiments and then make an hypothesis which covers 
the known facts, and from this hypothesis endeavour to 
draw conclusions which can be tested by further experi- 
ment. In proportion as the theories deduced from his 
hypothesis are verified by experiment is his view justified. 
Einstein formulated a simpler theory of Relativity in 1905, 
which afterwards grew into the more complete system 
which has lately attracted so much attention. We have 
shown that it is not possible for us to determine the 
actual velocity of light through the ether. Einstein 
accepted this fact as one of the foundations of his first 
theory, which rested on two fundamental assumptions : 
Firstly, any relation which exists between successive 
events when measured with reference to any set of axes 
will not be modified with respect to an observer moving 
with the: system when the latter moves with uniform 
motion. (This statement may be illustrated by the 
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example of the swimming-bath in the ship, as has already 
been explained.) Secondly, the velocity of light in space 
is independent of the motions of the observer or of the 
source of light. ‘That is to say that the velocity of light 
as measured by any observer, whether at rest or in motion, 
would always have the same value. 

These two principles appear at first sight to be con- 
tradictory, and it was in attempting to reconcile them that 
Einstein showed that they could be put in a more general 
formula. According to his later or “general” theory of 
Relativity, the first assumption, instead of being confined 
to the case of a set of axes moving with uniform velocity 
is extended to any velocity whether uniform or accelerated, 
The second assumption remained unchanged. 

In order to reconcile these two suppositions, Einstein 
really extended the Fitzgerald-Lorentz hypothesis to time 
as well as to space. Einstein arrived at the contraction 
of matter in the direction of its motion as a result of his 
theory. Fitzgerald and Lorentz postulated it in order 
to explain the apparent contradiction of experimental 
evidence. According to that hypothesis, as has been 
pointed out, by an automatic reaction the dimensions of 
the apparatus and those of the measuring instrument—or 
units of length—both varied proportionally, so that it is 
impossible to detect any variation in either. Lorentz 
developed this idea and was able to formulate laws which 
took this fact into consideration. This principle is a 
comparatively simple one, but it explains the difficulty 
already dealt with. Einstein, instead of dealing with the 
unit of length varying proportionally to a uniform velocity, 
had to solve the problem of units of time and length* 
varying with every possible change of velocity. The 
mathematical treatment demanded the solution of in- 
numerable equations involving an equally large number 
of constants. 

In order to make his theory of universal application, 


* The increase of mass of an electrically charged body, moving with a 
velocity approaching that of light, is a generally accepted reality, which 
was first asserted by J. J. Thomson in 1881. 
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Einstein had to bring gravitation into line with light. 
Here again he applied his method of induction. In the 
first place he points out that gravitation is measured by the 
acceleration produced. One of the effects of acceleration 
is to produce a change in gravitation as experienced by 
us. When a lift descends an increase of velocity appears 
to make us press less heavily on the floor. If we were to 
descend with the acceleration of a falling body we should 
appear to have no weight. The reverse is true of an 
ascending lift. So, too, “centrifugal force” opposes 
acceleration, and lessens weight. If the earth were 
rotating very much faster than it is, a body would fly off 
into space. As a matter of fact the actual acceleration of 
a falling body measured in a laboratory is the resultant 
of the two forces, and is less than it would be were the 
earth not rotating. At the same time our measurements 
do not tell us directly the proportion which is contributed 
by each kind of force. 

According to Einstein we are to look on gravitational 
and centrifugal force as being one and the same thing, and 
include them both under gravitation. This is an assump- 
tion which will hardly be considered allowable by many. 
It is certain that centrifugal force can exist quite apart 
from gravitation and vice versa. However that may be, 
this assumption is one of the essential elements of Einstein’s 
theory. They have acommon feature that their resultant 
produces an acceleration in a falling body. Mass, which 
is the chief factor in gravitation, has certain properties 
which it shares with a beam of light. Light possesses 
energy and momentum, as has been proved by actual 
measurements of the pressure due to light waves. Just 
as mass, the classical carrier of energy and momentum, is 
influenced by gravitational forces, so in Einstein’s theory, 
light will also come under the sway of these forces. In 
this way are light and gravitation connected. 

By an elaborate mathematical investigation, founded 
on his special theory of Relativity and on the known facts 
of experimental science, Einstein arrived at the conclusion 
that a ray of light would be acted on in a gravitational 
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field in somewhat the same way as ordinary matter. 
Newton, who looked on light as being propagated across 
space by massive particles, had long ago suggested that 
these particles might be subject to gravity. According 
to Einstein’s theory the effect would be about twice the 
amount which Newton’s theory would require. The 
mathematical work of Einstein is declared by those 
entitled to express an opinion as being an achievement of 
great power. He had to evolve a system which expressed 
in a general manner the relations between units of length, 
time, and mass which were subject to the apparent 
contradictions which his theory demanded. Einstein 
went further and declared that his theory was capable of . 
explaining facts which had hitherto defied the scientists, 
and of foretelling new results. ‘Three typical cases were 
selected by him. 

1. It had long been known that Mercury, the nearest 
of the planets to the sun, was subject to certain perturba- 
tions which the Newtonian laws failed to account for, 
except on the supposition of the existence of other planets 
or masses which have never been definitely located by 
astronomers. LEinstein’s theory accounts for the actual 
disturbance with great accuracy. It is to be noted that 
this example does not involve a prophecy, but accounts for 
an effect already known and measured. It is not proved 
Eire that this disturbance may not be accounted for by the 
: ee application of the ordinary laws of astronomy. 

oe 2. The second case was the prophecy, already referred 
to, that a ray of light just grazing the sun would be bent 
towards it. The amount of this bending was declared to 
be 1.75 seconds of arc. ‘The interest aroused in the theory 
of Einstein was due to the announcement that this 
prophecy had been verified. ‘The effect was studied with 
every possible care during the eclipse of the sun which 
took place in May last. An examination of the photo- 
graphic plates taken of stars near the sun showed the 
Einstein effect to within 6 per cent. of the value he had 
indicated. 

3. The third case has not yet been proved. According 
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to this prediction the luminous vibrations of an atom in a 
strong gravitational field, such as that-of the sun, are 
slower than in a weaker one like that of the earth. This 
effect could be proved by a spectroscopic comparison of 
sun-light and light from terrestrial sources. In spite of 
the most careful measurements no such difference has been 
detected. Great diversity of opinion exists as to this 
third criterion. Some are definitely satisfied that the 
effect has been proved to be absent. Others are doubtful. 
According to others the effect is not in accordance with 
Einstein’s theory, in spite of his own assertion. 

Einstein has declared that his system is so logical in 
its construction that if one of his assertions could be shown 
to be unfounded, the whole theory would fall. In spite, 
therefore, of the remarkable verification of the second 
test, our verdict must be that the theory is “ not proved.” 

So many statements have been made concerning the 
more or less metaphysical consequences of this theory, 
that a few observations may not be out of place. It is 
clear that in our present conditions we never deal with 
“ absolute velocities.” Any movement we can detect is 
always relative to something else. That, however, does 
not do away with the possibility of absolute velocities. 
We are told that, according to Einstein’s mathematics, we 
must suppose the reality of aspace of “‘four dimensions” 
in which things happen in a way which we cannot repre- 
sent to our imagination. It has even been hinted that a 
straight line may cease to be the shortest distance between 
two points. ‘This is due to a confusion of thought, 
which arises from the already well known principle of 
“least action”’ involved in Einstein’s view. ‘This amounts 
to saying that nature selects the = of least resistance— 
which requires the least effort. Such a path need not be 
a straight line. It is easier to go round an obstacle than 
over it. The phrase a “twist in space,” which has 
become popular, is based on this principle, and simply 
means that light does not always travel in a straight line, 
but takes the easiest path. This is no new idea and is at 
the basis of the ordinary explanation of the refraction of 
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light. We may think a ray of light is really straight, 
though it is bent. Without reference to something 
** relative ” we cannot tell whether it is straight or not. 
If all “‘ straight edges ” got the same curve as the ray of 
nent then a curved line would appear to be straight. 
us in a sense our perceptions are not absolute but 
relative. The same considerations apply to time. These 
possibilities imply no metaphysical contradiction. 

But, granting that Einstein’s theory is true, it is inter- 
esting to inquire if it can have any influence on the facts 
of every-day life. ‘These principles do not in practice 
involve the slightest change in our ordinary conceptions 
of mechanics. In an address to the Royal Society, the 
President, Sir J. y Thomson, pointed out that the 
Einstein effect only becomes sensible in the cases of 
distances so small and masses and velocities so great that 
it is absolutely negligible in the case of the ordinary laws 
of physics. Even when we are dealing with the smallest 
distances we have ever measured, such as the diameter of 
an atom, or even of an electron, we may neglect this effect. 
Thus whatever may be the influence of the principle of 
Relativity on that borderline between physics and meta- 
physics which deals with the ultimate constitution of 
matter, we may rest secure that it does not enter into 
the ordinary applications of Newton’s laws of mechanics. 

Before the revolutionary assumptions of Einstein can 
be universally accepted, it has also to be shown that no 
simpler theory is sufficient to account for these phenomena, 
especially the bending of a ray of light. The possibility 
of a material atmosphere round the sun has been taken into 
account by the astronomers, but our knowledge of the 
properties of such an atmosphere is very meagre. The 
cooling of the terrestrial atmosphere in the shadow of the 
eclipse has also been suggested as an explanation. Sir 
Oliver Lodge points out that the properties of the ether 
near the sun may be different from those at a considerable 
distance from any large mass. The following passage 
from an article by the present writer appeared in 1912, 
and is of interest in the present connection :; 
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In every theory of radiation a source of radiant energy is the 
centre of a disturbance which is transmitted or propagated 
through the ether according to the general law of inverse squares. 
It follows from this that every portion of the ether immediately 
surrounding such a source of radiation is in a state of internal 
tension or activity depending on its distance from the centre of 
disturbance. This is evident in the case of light, heat, magnetism 
and the rest, but it must also be true of every portion of matter 
which has mass. For every portion of matter is subject to the 
law of gravitation, and, since we suppose the force of gravitation 
to be propagated through the ether, it follows that the energy of 
gravitation must be stored up in the ether. Thus near a great 
mass like our earth the ether must be modified in some way which 
appears to arise from the very presence of the attracting body. 


This passage applies a fortiori to the sun. 

Finally we must bear in mind that even the verification 
of Einstein’s prophecy of the bending of the ray of light 
is not in itself a conclusive proof of the truth of the 
theory, though it is, of course, a strong argument in its 
favour. In the history of Einstein’s own previous work 
we have an interesting example of the value of his method. 
In the investigation concerning the nature of radiant 
energy Einstein made valuable contributions to knowledge. 
He enunciated a simple law based on deductions from 
known facts, just asin the case of his principle of Relativity. 
This law was examined experimentally with great care, 
and was found to agree exactly with the results. Yet his 
theory has been set aside. Millikan, himself a worker of 
the greatest merit, thus refers to the matter : 

Despite the apparently complete success of the Einstein 
equation, the physical theory of which it was designed to be, the 
symbolic expression is found so untenable that Einstein himself, I 
believe, no longer holds it, and we are in the position of having 
built a very perfect structure and then knocked out the under- 
pinning without causing the building to fall. It stands complete 
and apparently well tested, but without any visible means of 
support. These supports must obviously exist, and the most 
fascinating problem of modern physics is to find them. Experi- 
ment has outrun theory, or better, guided by erroneous theory, it 
has discovered relationships which seem to be of the greatest 
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interest and importance, but the reasons for them are as yet not 


at all understood.” (The Electron.) 


There are not wanting signs* that future developments 
will demand the application of a similar remark to the 
assumptions on which Einstein’s Principle of Relativity 


rests. 
H. V. GILL, S.J. 


* For example, Professor Larmor in a letter to Nature, December 2oth, 
I919, commenting on certain aspects of the subject, wrote as follows: 
** But amidst these uncertainties and apparent contradictions the view 
asserts itself that the very important astronomical determination is to be 
regarded as a guide towards further theory rather than as a verification of 
the particular theory which suggested it.’’ Later discussions of Einstein’s 
theory have not necessitated any modification of this statement. 
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“ PUNCH and Judy ran a race: up and down the 
market-place. Tha?’s in the Bible ! ” was a school- 
boy catch. Well, Pontius Pilate and Judas are there; and 
efforts have been made to establish the pedigree. But 
fascinating as it is to trace back Punch to Pontius, Sir 
f G. Frazer prefers to trace poor Pontius to a prototypic 

unch. Folk-lore in the Old Testament (Macmillan) will, 
for the gay “enlightened” public, have one meaning 
only : What we thought given us by God is bequeathed 
to us by savages. Incidents, ceremonies, laws, held 
hitherto as proper in some sense to the Chosen People, 
are, in the Old Testament, but bruised and battered 
fossils, left over in its civilization-cycle from distant days, 
alien stuff, or at best reappropriated by a race that did 
not make it. 

There are, doubtless, here two questions: one, which 
concerns Sir J. G. Frazer’s conclusions, and what exactly 
Catholic theology exacts as regards the “ originality ” of 
the Hebrew religious scheme, and the relation between 
his suggestions and our beliefs; but, also, a well earlier 
one, which concerns his method. His method is an odd 
one: he began by studying and illustrating a particular 
cult-incident, the murdered murderer priest of Nemi ; 
from his accumulated facts he deduced a theory. Forth- 
with the theory became the only thing that mattered. 
The ar as Dr. Marett disrespectfully points out 
(Psychology and Folk-lore, p. 173), had been but a carrot 
dangled before the scholar’s nose to tempt him over the 
ground. And after a while, Frazer himself confessed, 
not only that his “ Balder the Beautiful” was, in his 
hands, “little more than a stalking-horse,” but that the 
priest was himself “‘ merely a puppet,” to be unmasked 
and laid away in his box. Fact ceased to be foundation 
for theory: theory was peg for facts. ‘ Convenient 
pegs,” says Sir J. G. Frazeyz, quite serenely; or, if you will, 
sand-castles to be washed away by “ the rising tide of 
knowledge.” Airy and irresponsible ideal, blown in a 
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student’s cell! Unless, indeed, we are to accuse this 
anthropologist of propaganda; for he should know how 
violently his theories can affect beliefs which still control 
much action. And I think Professor Frazer does peep, 
from time to time, from his cloisters, and like to see his 
influence. Not always far removed is he from Mr. Wells, 
who fully knows that despite his claim to unbiased 
objectivity, his History-Outline is meant (e.g., when it 
tells the “ origin ” of Christianity) to injure views held 
as “‘ orthodox.” Yet even irresponsibility should not 
make one forget what one has written. Deny it, one 
deliberately may ; but not forget and contradict it. “ The 
central idea of my essay—the conception of the slain god 
—is derived directly, I believe, from my friend (Robertson 
Smith).” So wrote Frazer in the Preface to The Golden 
Bough, ed. i. But in ten years he rebukes (Golden Bough, 
ed. 11, Preface) those who represent his slain god theory 
as intended to supplement and complete Robertson 
Smith’s theory of the derivation of animal sacrifice in 
general from a totem sacrifice. “. . . The two theories are 
quite independent of each other. I never assented to my 
friend’s theory, and, .. . he never gave me a hint that 
he assented to mine.” For registering this singular volte- 
face we are indebted to Dr. Marett—though there is 
much more like that, which other scholars indicate: 
we do not follow in all things Dr. Marett, just as we do 
not kneel to Loisy because he undoubtedly made hay of 
Harnack; but we are grateful, in this department, for 
his aid. 

But the main theory is rigid and adhered to. Religion is 
an intellectualist product, universal successor to a non- 
religious, purely magical period. ‘There was, of course, 
a “‘ mixed period,” and relics of the earlier survive in the 
later. Such, this last book logically maintains, is whatever 
in the Old Testament can, though by its writers called 
“ religious,” be linked by resemblance to what Frazer 
will call “‘ magical.”” Thus Jacob’s wrestling, at the Ford 
of Jabbok, with the Angel—the “Jinnee of the River ” 
(side-track your terminology, and you can make any- 
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; — thing seem silly: it is so easy to impoverish /)—has to link 
up with Herakles struggling with the river Achelous, 
Xerxes scourging the sea, Celts spearing waves, and Tuirte 
Tragmar hurling the axe which the waves could not come 
over. (Why leave out Cuchulain, or the Mayor of Cork, 
throwing his dart against the waters?) Abraham’s 
sacrifice recalls the tale (exploded by Dr. Lynch in 
Cambrensis Eversus) that a bath in mare’s blood was a 
rite in Irish coronations. Mare’s blood? mare’s nest. 
So, too, the pseudo-Celtic school of General Vallancey 
put in a claim by Aaron to the island Aran; and the 
O’Shea’s were to derive from Hosea, had not philology 
severed that fine skein. Joseph’s cup may or may not 
have been a “ divining-cup ”; but it is odd to base, on 
Joseph’s words, “ Know ye not that such a man as I can 
indeed divine?” the inference that Joseph “ piqued 
himself on his power of detecting a thief by means of his 
divining-cup.” For in this instance the cup was the very 
thing he had not got. With this lapse in logic goes a 
gap in Sir J. G. Frazer’s learning. For Calmet, the 
French Augustinian, even in the Eighteenth Century, 
suggested that the steward’s words (Gen. xliv. 5) can read : 
- | “Is not this the cup wherein my lord drinks, and searches 
s } forso carefully”; or, “by which he has tried you?” Calmet 
': | may be wrong: but Frazer does not study Catholic 
o | sources, not even when at hand. He prefers to describe 
f | the Holy Saturday ceremonies inaccurately, by consulting 
r | some out-of-date Protestant dictionary, to walking down 
the street and seeing them done. 

is Nor does Catholic humour, we fear, appeal to him. 
- | After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Rochelle 
>, | Catholics punished, catechized, and reconciled the Pro- 
e | testant bell left there. . . . Well, an Ulster ballad tells of 
r | an Orange Flute which remained Protestant in Popish 
d | hands, and was burnt still squealing malediction to the 
rt | Pope. It is the same spirit. But Frazer links up Catholic 
d } bell-lore with the High Priest’s vestment-bells, which 
tinkled to scare away demons or attract God’s notice, 
- | regardless of the pomegranate-bell motif being, perhaps, 
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a misinterpretation, in metal, of an Egyptian architec- 
tural motif. ; and if it be asked why that was misinter- 
= into, precisely, bells—well, assuming that the 

iblical explanation is wrong, Professor Frazer still does 
make one suggestion so far-reaching as to affect his whole 
methodology. What of the emotional value of bells? 
Human emotions remain the same, and tend to express 
themselves in identical symbols and to be re-elicited 
precisely by those symbols. May not Freud’s doctrines 
revolutionize half of the method of anthropology ? Not 
inheritance, not rigid continuity, but ever new origination, 
by identical human instincts under similar stresses, may 
have to be emphasized to account for resemblances. 'Then, 
at last, dissimilarities, especially spiritual dissimilarities, 
between what looks, materially, so similar, will get their 
chance of being attended to. 

To conclude : Sir J. G. Frazer amasses facts. For this, 
posterity should be grateful. But he fails to schedule their 
values. Especially he tends to prefer facts from Borneo to 
facts from Babylon; though when dealing with Jerusa- 
lem he should build first the “adjacent anthropology” 
Farnell asks for. Already he is his theory’s victim. 
“* Seek first the kingdom of magic, and all these things 
shall be derived from it.” But that primeval magic- 
world eludes observation: it must be surmised: existing 
savage-worlds are mixed of magic and religion. There- 
fore, to adjudicate the antiquity of those two elements 
and to give priority to the magical, is to apply to the 
facts that very theory, as already certain, which ought to 
derive its certainty from the facts. An ascertainably 
older layer of exclusively magic-facts, followed by one of 
religion-facts, might justify my arguing that magic gave 
birth to religion ; but Frazer, having settled that religion 
followed magic, declares those facts to be earlier than 
these. But the Aruntas are “ pure-magic >? Well— 
one tribe! And then they aren’t. And then, they ar¢ 
degenerates ! 

As for the Old Testament, the discussion of the various 
sorts of literature which compose it is at least safer in the 
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hands of those who are not at the mercy of “ theories ” 
so violently mishandled as Frazer’s is by its author. 
Catholics, so far his superiors in logic, must see to it that 
they produce an expert at least his equal in research. 
Within their theory of “ origins ” all his facts find room. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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The REALITY of PSYCHO- 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


MONG the more noteworthy incidents arising out 
of the vogue now attaching to spiritualistic practices 


not the least surprising has been the appearance in | 


the United States of a work by the Rev. Baron Johan 
Liljencrants, which has been presented and accepted for 
the degree of Doctor of Theology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington.* ‘To regard this book, however, 
merely in the light of the ordinary scholastic thesis with 
which we are familiar in foreign universities, would be 
altogether to under-estimate its importance. Issued by 
a well-known Catholic firm in a substantial cloth binding, 
and introduced by a variety of eulogistic appreciations, 
including a letter from the Cardinal Archbishop of Balti- 
more and a “‘ Foreword ” by Mr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
late United States Minister in Denmark, this imposing 
volume of 300 pages assumes almost the character of a 
manifesto. ‘The author informs us that for the results 
of his inquiry he is indebted in large measure “ to the 
members of the Faculty of Sacred Theology in the 
Catholic University of America, under whose generous 
guidance this work has been presented.” He specially 
names four of these professors, and one of the four thus 
singled out, the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., Professor 
successively of Moral Theology and of Sociology, states 
in a note, printed on a fly-leaf, that this present volume, 
i.e., Spiritism and Religion, ‘‘is beyond doubt the best book 
on the subject in the English language.” And after other 
remarks in the same strain he concludes by saying: “ It 
is scientific without being dry, and its conclusions will 
not easily be overthrown.” 


* Spiritism and Religion: ‘‘ Can you talk to the Dead?” including a 
study of the most remarkable cases of spirit control ; by Baron Johan Liljen- 
crants, A.M., S.T.D. (Devin-Adair Co.) Baron Liljencrants was born and 
educated in Sweden. He served in the Royal Svea Guards, but came to 
America in 1910, at the age of 25, and was there received into the Catholic 
Church. Since then he has made his theological studies and was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1915. 
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What are the conclusions which are thus enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Washington professors ? As the matter 
is of some importance I wish to be careful not to mis- 
represent the author, and we must allow him, as far as 
possible, to speak for himself. But seeing that his con- 
clusions are not clearly formulated until near the end of 
the volume, he can hardly blame the reader who forms his 
first impression of the general trend of the essay from 
Mr. M. F. Egan’s “ Foreword,” where we read such 
things as these: “It seems strange to those around us 
that the Fox sisters, Katie King and that colossal impostor, 
celebrated by Browning, Daniel Dunglas Home, should 
ever have been taken seriously, but they were, and by 
intelligent persons too, in my memory.” To describe 
Home as “a colossal impostor” is an easy way out of 
many difficulties, but it takes a good deal for granted. 
Dr. Liljencrants himself does not go quite so far, and 
admits, with Podmore, that “ Home has the unique 
distinction among professional physical mediums never 
to have been exposed as an impostor.”* All the same, he 
does clearly insinuate that Home was guilty of fraudulent 
practices, and in particular that the evidence for his 
alleged levitations is very faulty. A word may be said 
about Home later on, but for the moment we are con- 
cerned with the author’s own conclusions. Let me 
gladly admit that Dr. Liljencrants does not shirk the 
responsibility attending a bold enunciation of his views. 
Already, on p. 178, he tells us: “ Our brief survey so far 
has shown, we think, the absence of positive evidence for 
genuine physical phenomena.” This he reiterates on 
p- 194, in the statement that, according to his interpre- 
tation of the facts, “‘ the physical phenomena could not 
be proven not to have been mechanically produced by 
the medium. Deliberate fraud was found in great 
abundance, and no doubt would have to be suspected in 
most cases of physical mediumship.” But naturally it is 
in the last section of his work that we meet with his final 
and most explicit utterances. He leads off with the 

* Liljencrants, pp. 25 and 134. 
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remark that “a study of the best authenticated pheno- 
mena on record has failed to show evidence for other than 
natural causes, and, consequently, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that Spiritism cannot be shown to contain 
a preternatural element.” This thought is more fully 
developed in the following passage, which it seems 
desirable to quote at length : 


Our study of the phenomena of Spiritism has led us to the 
conclusion that they do not exceed the powers of nature and 
that, where deliberate fraud is absent, they can be referred to 
psychological causes. Modern manuals of Moral Theology do. 
not support our view, but it is to be noted that Theologians have 
referred the phenomena to diabolic agencies only where a natural 
causation would be inadequate for the explanation. Of course 
this standpoint must be admitted, but at the same time it must 
be admitted that Psychical Research has failed to show the in- 
adequacy of a natural causation in the vast quantity of phenomena 


which has fallen under its investigation. We believe that the § ! 
devil not only can, but actually does, interfere in the order of F< 
things, as has been shown, for instance, in cases of diabolic§ 
possession ; but no case should be accepted as diabolical in the f ¢ 
absence of sufficient evidence. It is possible, then, that spirit- 9 
istic phenomena have been preternaturally caused, but, on the § [ 
other hand, over thirty years of careful investigation on two con-f , 
tinents have failed to produce evidence for such contingency.* b 
It is not at all my intention to discuss what may be§ © 
regarded as the theological aspect of these questions, and} ™ 
even less to take for granted that all manifestations of the | * 
psycho-physical order which transcend the powers of} * 
natural causation must necessarily be diabolic in origin. | ™ 
But one may be excused, perhaps, for pointing out, in| P 
passing, that the attitude of Dr. Liljencrants does not} ™ 
seem to agree very well with the long section accorded to | * 
this subject in the decrees of the Plenary Council of | hy 
Baltimore in 1866. This was apparently the first con- be 

ciliar pronouncement on Spiritualism issued in any part of | 
the world, and the bishops there assembled, while fully ‘ 
recognizing that a large proportion of the manifestations | -. 
* Liljencrants, p. 273. da 
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were due to trickery, none the less declare that “ it can 
hardly be doubted that some, at least, of these phenomena 
must be attributed to diabolic agency, since it is scarcely 
possible to find any other adequate explanation.” 

It is plain, in any case, that Dr. Liljencrants considers 
that the criticisms of Mr. Podmore and other like sceptics 
have seriously shaken the testimony of Sir William 
Crookes, Lord Crawford, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor 
Zéllner, Professor Richet and the whole tribe of believers. 
He draws the inference that no one under the circum- 
stances need admit that such phenomena as materializa- 
tion, levitation, elongation of the human body, spirit 
photography and the rest are ever genuine. It may be 
that our author does not mean to say more than this, and 
does not intend to commit himself personally to the 
opinion that these things do not happen. One can only 
regret, if this be the case, that he ~ not succeeded in 
defining his position more clearly. Ninety-nine readers 
out of a hundred will certainly carry away the impression 
that in the judgment of Dr. Liljencrants, upheld and 
endorsed by the Theological Faculty of the Catholic 
University of America, the most remarkable of the 
alleged physical phenomena of mediumship are nothing 
better than impostures or myths. This, I venture to 
urge, is not a healthy attitude of mind towards these 
manifestations, especially at the present juncture of 
affairs ; first, because, as I hold, these things do happen, 
and the evidence attesting them is becoming every day 
more overwhelming, but, secondly, because the systematic 
pulling to pieces and discounting of human testimony 
regarding plain issues of fact which this process involves, 
seems to me subversive in principle of all belief in the 
historical record of the Gospels and, indirectly, of all 
belief in Christian revelation. 

In setting out to justify this criticism of Dr. Liljen- 
crants’ volume I am tempted, at the outset, to regret that 
he has so generally limited his comments to certain 
famous and much-discussed examples, giving us, to a 
large extent, a mere echo of Podmore, whose defect it 
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was to fasten upon the details of one well-known incident, 
ignoring all the confirmatory phenomena in other 
quarters. But even so, if our author wished to include 
in his purview all the manifestations which were most 
startling and most talked about, it is singularly un- 
fortunate that he had heard nothing of Dr. W. J. Craw- 
ford’s Reality of Psychic Phenomena. As the book 
appeared in 1916, and had been preceded by a long series 
of articles in Light, there seems no adequate reason why 
this unrivalled sequence of test experiments in table 
levitation should not have been known to him. Again, 
in the discussion of materialization, one must profoundly 
regret that he confines himself to Katie King and Bien 
Boa, while seemingly not a word is said of the astounding 
records and photographs of von Schrenk Notzing.* So 
also in the brief section on spirit photography we hear 
all about the frauds and confessions of Buguet, but 
nothing of the successes of Wyllie, Hope and T. d’Aute 
Hooper taken under strictly test conditions.t Finally, 
though a correct reference is given to the articles of Dr. 
Ochorowicz on the lady who, before her recent marriage, 
was known as Mlle. Stanislawa Tomezyk, no sense is 
manifested of the immense importance of the phenomena 
produced through her mediumship in full daylight and 
photographed when repeated to order. Of course, it is 
just possible that the late Dr. Ochorowicz, in his account 
of the objects levitated without contact, of the “‘ apports ” 
of handfuls of snow or of tobacco-pouches through closed 
doors, might, in the autumn of his honoured career, have 
been lying like a trooper, but the photographs, at any rate, 
seem to bear him out. Besides, others have been present 
at the manifestations produced in the presence of this 
strangely gifted young lady, and I have myself spoken 


with some of those who have witnessed them. 


* Baron von Schrenk Notzing’s Materializations-phanomene (Munich, 
1914) is mentioned in the Bibliography, but not referred to in the text. Of 
his reply to critics nothing is said. 

t Some of the best of this evidence is very recent, but James Coates’ 
book, Photographing the Invisible, would at least have been available for 
Dr. Liljencrants’ purpose. 
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But apart from these and other serious lacunz in the 
evidence admitted for discussion, it may be questioned if 
the performances, however wonderful, of such a medium 
as Eusapia Palladino, who, by the testimony of her best 
friends, took to wrong courses before she was eighteen, 
and who, in the matter of fraudulent phenomena, re- 
mained utterly unscrupulous all her life long, ought, 
under any circumstances, to be given the chief place in 
the investigation with which we are concerned. In the 
presence of Eusapia we know that we are in an atmosphere 
of trickery ; she will use every concession made to her to 
deceive us if she can. She is just as much an illusionist 
as the professional conjurer. As far back as 1873 the 
spiritualists of Naples did their best to reclaim her, but, 
as one of their number wrote, the low class of “ spirits ” 
under whose influence she had fallen rendered all efforts 
fruitless. “‘ We have done all in our power,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ to remedy this evil which deprives us of one of 
the best physical mediums in existence.”* Much greater 
evidential value, as it seems to me, ought by comparison 
to attach to those simpler phenomena by which upright 
and able men, like Judge Edmonds, Professor Hare, or 
R. Dale Owen, in the very infancy of the movement, 
were won over to a belief which brought them nothing 
but obloquy. They were fully aware that the phenomena 
were attributed to toe-cracking and other forms of 
fraud. Further, Judge Edmonds, Governor Tallmadge,t 
and several other converts of that period, were used to 
weighing evidence. The first-named had occupied with 
credit the highest judicial position in the United States, 
which he only resigned on account of the outcry against 
him when his spiritualistic convictions became generally 
known. He lived for twenty years afterwards, and 
suffered much for the cause he had made his own. Every 
work of reference I have consulted agrees with the dictum 

*See Signor Damiani’s letter in The Spiritualist, March 15th, 1873, 
“ Gents Tallmadge declared that while seated upon a tea-table the 


table and himself were raised in the air while the two Fox sisters and their 
mother sat round. See Hare, Experiences, p. 309. 
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of the Encyclopedia Americana, that Edmonds’ “ moral 
character was above reproach, and his reputation as a 
learned and able lawyer remained unimpaired to the last.” 
Now, in the work on Spiritualism written in 1854, in 
collaboration with his friend Dr. Dexter, Judge Edmonds 
speaks as follows : 

On the 23rd April, 1851, I was one of a party of nine who sat 
round a centre table, on which a lamp was burning, and another 
lamp was burning on the mantelpiece. And then, in plain sight 
of us all, that table was lifted at least a foot from the floor, and 
shaken backwards and forwards as easily as I could shake a 
goblet in my hand. Some of the party tried to stop it by the 
exercise of their strength, but in vain; so we all drew back from 
the table and by the light of those two burning lamps we saw the 
heavy mahogany table suspended in the air.* 

Again, among many similar experiences, Judge Ed- 
monds declares : 

I have known a mahogany chair thrown on its side and moved 
swiftly back and forth on the floor, no one touching it, through 
a room where there were at least a dozen people sitting, yet no 
one was touched, and it was repeatedly stopped, within a few 
inches of me, when it was coming with a violence which, if not 
arrested, must have broken my legs.t 


Another class of experiences is thus referred to in con- 
nection with the Judge’s own daughter Laura, who, like 
her father, possessed mediumistic gifts : 

She was next developed to speak different languages. She 
knows no language but her own and a little smattering of board- 
ing-school French; yet she has spoken in nine or ten different 
tongues, sometimes for an hour at:a time, with the ease and 
fluency of a native. It is not unfrequent that foreigners converse 
with their spirit-friends through her in their own language. A 
recent instance occurred, where a Greek gentleman had several 
interviews, and for several hours at a time carried on the conversa- 
tion on his part in Greek, and received his answers sometimes in 
that language, and sometimes in English. Yet until then she 
had never heard a word of modern Greek spoken.t 


* Edmonds and Dexter, Spiritualism, Vol. I, p. 


24. 
t Appeal to the Public on Spiritualism (New York, 1858), p. 8 (written 


1853). 
Edmonds and Dexter, Spiritualism, Vol. II, p. 45; and cf. Edmonds’ 


pamphlet, Speaking in Many Tongues, pp. 7-10. 
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Now the critic is, of course, free to declare that these 
accounts are mendacious and written in bad faith, but 
short of some such violent hypothesis it is difficult to 
find any ground for rejecting them as statements of his- 
torical fact. Suggestion and expectant attention do not 
make people in well-lighted rooms see tables rise in the 
air in spite of efforts to hold them down. We can- 
not suppose that a man of the intellectual standing 
and practical experience of Judge Edmonds would, in 
three or four years, have deluded himself as to what 
really happened in his presence, the more so that these 
manifestations exercised a determining influence upon 
the whole of his after life. If the possibility of mal- 
observation or lapse of memory be pleaded as sufficient 
ground for rejecting such testimony, how can we quarrel 
with the rationalist who refuses to accept the evidence 
for the miracles of the Gospel. The witnesses in Judea 
were simple-minded and uncultured, but we believe their 
testimony because they recorded, even at some distance 
of time, the facts which their own eyes had beheld. If 
Judge Edmonds’ experience had been an isolated one, 
more difficulty might be felt, but we have literally scores 
of able men who aver that they have witnessed exactly 
similar phenomena. Like him, they came to the investi- 
gation incredulous, and went away convinced. The 
trouble is that in a short article it is impossible to give 
any idea of the amount or the cogency of the evidence 
which is available. A large number of representative 
spiritualists, e.g., Professor Robert Hare of the University 
of Pennsylvania,* Mr. Cromwell Varley, F.R.S., Signor 
Damiani, and Mr. W. H. Harrison, afterwards editor of 
The Spiritualist, to name only a few, began by being 
absolute sceptics regarding the phenomena.t Professor 
Hare seéms to have been finally convinced, after a long 
series of scientific experiments, by observing the move- 

* See especially Hare, Experimental Investigation of the Spirit Mani- 
festations, pp. 131 seq., pp. 38-41, and 46. 

t For Mr. Varley and Signor Damiani see the Dialectical Society’s Report 


on ta ern pp. 157 and 195. Mr. Harrison recounts his experiences 
in The Spiritualist, March 5th, 1875. 
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ment of heavy tables under circumstances which pre- 
cluded any possibility of natural causation. The fact that 
both he and Judge Edmonds were afterwards led to believe 
in the reality of fantastic communications from the spirit 
world obtained by automatic writing does not seem to 
me to invalidate in any way testimony regarding the 
physical manifestations which they witnessed. When 
they affirmed that in a good light they saw heavy tables 
shift their position, tilt right over and even hang suspended 
in the air without contact, it is impossible to believe either 
that their eyes deceived them or that they were lying. A 
young child would be competent to decide whether these 
things did or did not happen. Probably the most re- 
markable record of such phenomena ever published is 
that contained in the scarce volume Experiences in 
Spiritualism with Mr. D. D. Home, which was privately 
printed in 1869 by the then Lord Adare and his 
father, the (third) Earl of Dunraven. Lord Adare now 
(fourth) Earl of Dunraven, is still living, and not long 
since wrote to the newspapers to bear witness that in 
more than half a century his opinion of the facts had 
undergone no change. Over seventy séances held between 
1867 and 1869 are described in his book, and the names 
are given of some fifty people who were present on differ- 
ent occasions. A copy of the report was sent to each 
“with a request that if it coincided with their own 
recollection of what took place they would kindly allow 
their names to be appended as testifying to its accuracy.” 
We are told that every answer was in the affirmative as 
to the correctness of the accounts. The names given 
include those of scientists like the Earl of Crawford and 
Dr. Gully (the father of the late Speaker of the House of 
Commons), lawyers, soldiers, literary men, and a number 
of ladies well known in London society. The descriptions 
seem to have been written down within a day or two after 
the séances, and they are carefully dated. Although, 
unfortunately, definite information regarding the lighting 
of the room is not always given, still, in many of the 
accounts, there is mention of lamps, candles, or a bright 
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fire. What lends additional interest and reliability to 
the volume is the fact that Lord Dunraven, pére, though 
fully satisfied as to the reality of the phenomena, by no 
means proclaims himself a spiritualist. He asserts that 
“admitting even that the spirits are those of departed 
human beings, the difficulty of identification renders the 
whole subject at its present stage rather unsatisfactory,” 
and he adds, ‘‘ I cannot conceal my own state of doubt 
as to the source from which the phenomena of Spiritualism 

roceed, and my decided impression of the danger which 
in some respects seems possibly to accompany its pursuit 
or adoption.’’* 

I am not proposing to discuss the more out-of-the-way 
manifestations, such as, for example, the playing of the 
accordion when Home and others held it by the wrong 
end, the keys away from them. I will only say that Dr. 
Liljencrants’ explanation, borrowed from Podmore, of a 
musical-box in Home’s ocket and a black cord and hook 
attached to the key-end of the instrument, seems to me 
incredibly futile.t But, confining ourselves to the move- 
ment and levitation of furniture, of which more than a 
score of examples are recorded in Lord Adare’s volume, 
it seems impossible to believe that, in the endless variety 
of conditions described, the spectators were always im- 
posed upon. For example, in the very first séance at 
which Adare was present, held at Malvern in the house 
of a Mrs. Thayer, there was a large lamp on the piano and 
two lighted wax candles, with pencil and paper, on the 
table, which was a heavy one. The table was repeatedly 
tilted up at an angle of 45°. The surface was smooth, 
polished mahogany, yet the candles, paper and pencil 
did not move. Then, Lord Adare continues : 

The table was moved up against my chest and, as I pushed back 
my chair, it followed me up until the back of my chair was against 


* Preface, pp. xvi. and xx. 

t Liljencrants, pp. 136-9. Lord Dunraven (pére) describes a scene when 
the accordion, “ playing with great power a sort of jubilant hymn,” was 
stretched out quite horizontally, the key end away from Home. (Ex- 
periences, p. 169.) Mr. B. Coleman, in his evidence before the Dialectical 
Society, declared that it played “‘ Angels ever bright and fair ’’ when he 
(Coleman) was holding it. (p. 139.) 
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the window and I could go no further; the table was then pushed 
close up against me . . . Then a chair that was standing against 
the wall, at a distance of perhaps five yards, came suddenly and 
quickly out from the wall and placed itself beside me at the table. 
The effect was startling.* | 


Surely no one will suggest that Lord Adare, writing 
this account for his father’s perusal the next day, fabri- 
cated these incidents, or had dreamt them, or had been 
deceived by some mechanical apparatus attached to the 
chair which his eyes were unable to detect. Or who 
again will suggest delusion as explaining the following 
incident after a séance at 7, Buckingham Gate ? We went 
into the next room, writes Lord Adare, and— 

We were at supper, eating, drinking, and chatting very merrily 
fassuredly not in the dark], not talking of, or, I believe, thinking 
about, Spiritualism, when there came a knock at the door. 
Charlie [Capt. Wynne] turned his head and said, “Come in.” The 
door did not open; but the next moment there came knocks 
upon the table and a chair glided out from the wall to the table 
(no one touching it), and placed itself in the most natural manner 
between Emmy [Mrs. Wynne] and Home.f 


Similarly, on another occasion, when Lord Adare was 
sitting writing (and, therefore, presumably in a good 
light) alone in a room with Home, “ a chair moved very 
slowly up to the table, no one touching it, a distance of 
eight feet eleven inches.”{ No one will pretend that the 
writer of these accounts was a credulous and unpractical 
visionary. Already, in 1867, he had acted as War Corres- 
pondent to the Daily Telegraph in Abyssinia, and shortly 
afterwards he discharged the same functions for the same 
journal during the Franco-Prussian War and the siege of 
Paris. A few years later he published his well-known 
book, The Great Divide, and, subsequently, on two 
occasions, he became Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Either the incidents did happen as described, 
or Lord Adare was lying, and this latter alternative is 
inconceivable. 

One feels bound to apologize for the dull monotony of 

* Adare, Experiences, p. 2. Tt Ib., p. 93. Jb., p. 148. 
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this type of manifestation. The mere lifting and move- 
ment of furniture is not half as exciting as the appearance 
of spirit lights and dim spirit forms, the floating about of 
musical boxes, bells and tambourines, the pluckings and 
touchings of materialized hands, the rappings and sledge- 
hammer blows which diversified the séances of Eusapia 
Palladino, carried on, when she could have her way, in 
almost pitchy darkness. But when one has the word of 
honourable men like Judge Edmonds or Lord Adare, 
testifying to what their eyes beheld under circumstances 
in which there was no obscurity of vision, no staging or 
opportunity for the introduction of mechanical artifices, 
it seems to me to be a mere perversity of obstinate 
scepticism to doubt that these things really happened. For 
phenomena of this nature you do not want the observers 
to be expert scientists, although there is no lack of expert 
scientists, from Sir William Crookes, Sir William Huggins, 
and Alfred Russel Wallace, down to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir William Barrett, and Dr. W. J. Crawford, who have 
observed precisely the same movements under many 
various combinations of circumstances. But every sober- 
minded man of fair intelligence knows, if he proclaims 
that he saw a table suspended in the air or moving of 
itself, that he is making a serious demand upon the 
credulity of his hearers. If he is an honest man he will 
not affirm it unless he is convinced that the circumstances 
precluded all possibility of a natural explanation, and it 
is not always the man who is most profuse in details and 
in reasons to justify his conviction that is the most trust- 
worthy witness to the fact itself. To determine the 
reality of the physical phenomena of spiritism in general 
we do not really need to go beyond the movement and 
levitation of material objects. I am not, of course, 
suggesting that because we have established the fact of 
levitation, such other phenomena as materialization, or 
apports through closed doors, or spirit lights, must follow 
of themselves, but we have at least shown that some of 
these physical manifestations lie outside the range of 
natural causation, and the proved existence of one form 
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of “ miracle ” paves the way for the more ready accept- 
ance of others. 

In this matter of the movement and levitation of fur- 
niture excellent evidence is provided in the Report on 
Spiritualism, issued by the Dialectical Society in 1871. 
The first sub-committee in particular, possibly on account 
of the greater harmony of its members, obtained very 
good results. No paid mediums were employed, but the 
sub-committee included more than one medium amongst 
its own body. These, we are told, were “ persons of good 
social position and of unimpeachable integrity, having no 
pecuniary object to serve and nothing to gain by decep- 
tion.” All the meetings took place in the private houses 
of members of the committee, and except when expressly 
stated were conducted in good gaslight. ' Further, we 
are told that: 


Of the members of your sub-committee about four-fifths 
entered upon the investigation wholly sceptical as to the reality 
of the alleged phenomena, firmly believing them to be the result, 
either of imposture or of delusion, or of involuntary muscular 
action. It was only by irresistible evidence, under conditions that 
precluded the possibility of either of these solutions, and after 
trial and test many times repeated, that the most sceptical of 
your sub-committee were slowly and reluctantly convinced that 
the phenomena exhibited in the course of their protracted inquiry 
were veritable facts.* 


After forty meetings, distributed over more than a year, 
the members reported : 

That under certain bodily or mental conditions of one or more 
of the persons present, a force is exhibited sufficient to set in 
motion heavy substances, without the employment of any mus- 
cular force, without contact or material connection of any kind 
between such substances and the body of any person present. 


They also declared that this force on occasion pro- 
duced knockings and vibrations and that it was frequently 
directed by intelligence. Further, they appended, by 
way of illustration, an account of one particularly 
successful sitting in the following terms : 

* Report on Spiritualism (Longmans, 1871), p. 9. 
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After a committee of eleven persons had been sitting round a 
dining table for forty minutes, and various motions and sounds 
had occurred, the chairs were turned with their backs to the table, 
at about nine inches from it. All present then knelt upon their 
chairs, placing their arms upon the backs of the chairs. In this 
position the feet were, of course, turned away from the table, and 
by no possibility could be placed under it or touch the floor. The 
hands were extended over the table at about four inches from the 
surface, 

In this position, contact with any part of the table could not 
take place without detection. 

In less than a minute the table, untouched, moved four times ; 
at first about five inches to one side, then about twelve inches to 
the opposite side, then about four inches, and then about six 
inches. 

The hands were next placed on the backs of the chairs and 
about a foot from the table. In this position, the table again 
moved four times, over spaces varying from four to six inches. 
Then all the chairs were removed twelve inches from the table. 
All knelt as before. Each person folded his hands behind his 
back, his body being about eighteen inches from the table, and 
having the back of the chair between himself and the table. In 
this position the table again moved four times, in like manner as 
before. In the course of this conclusive experiment, and in less 
than half an hour, the table moved, without contact or possibility 
of contact with any person present, twelve times, the movements 
being in different directions, and some according to the request 
of different persons present. 

The table was then carefully examined, turned upside down, 
and taken to pieces, but nothing was discovered. The experiment 
was conducted throughout in the full light of gas above the table. 

Altogether your committee have witnessed upwards of fifty 
similar motions without contact on eight different evenings, in 
the houses of different members of your committee, and with the 
application of the most careful tests their collective intelligence 
could devise. 


An even more striking experience of the same kind is 
recorded by Mr. E. W. Cox, serjeant-at-law, the founder 
of the Law Times and the author of several important 
legal works. ‘The dining table used wasan unusually heavy 
one, twelve feet long; eleven persons were present who 
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were standing quite clear of the table, in a well-lighted 
room, forming a circle around it. Under these circum- 
stances the table, by a series of lurches, turned almost 
ey round, “ that is to say, the end that was at 
the bottom of the room at the beginning of the experi- 
ment was at the head of it at its close.”” But the most 
startling incident was the finale: 

The table [writes Serjeant Cox] had been turned to within 
about two feet of a complete reversal of its first position and was 
standing out of square with the room. The party had broken up 
and were gathered about in groups. Suddenly the table was 
swung violently over the two feet of distance between its then 
position and its proper place, and set exactly square with the 
room, literally knocking down a lady who was standing in the 
way, in the act of putting on her shawl for departure. At that 
time nobody was touching the table, nor even within reach of it, 
except the young lady who was knocked down by it.* 


If these manifestations seem to be of a commonplace 
order and of relatively ancient date, they are chosen 
partly because innumerable other examples of similar 
phenomena are available, attested by witnesses not quite 
so well known as Judge Edmonds or Lord Adare, partly 
because an interval of time is perhaps desirable to allow 
facts to be seen in their right perspective. The ex- 
— of later investigators of physical phenomena— 

may refer in particular to Dr. W. J. Crawford, Dr. 
von Schrenk Notzing, and Professor Geley—far from 
invalidating, has immensely strengthened the argument 
deducible from our older records. I can find nothing in 
Dr. Liljencrants’ dissertation which offers any sort of 
plausible explanation of the movement of heavy tables 
and chairs, without contact, seen by witnesses of unques- 
tionable integrity in a good light. No doubt a critic who 
approaches the subject from the standpoint of the late 
Mr. Podmore, will always be able to pick holes in each 
separate piece of evidence. But a Christian believer who 
accepts the scheme of apologetic adopted by Catholic 
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theologians almost without exception, is constrained to 
defend the evidence for the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment as established by the Gospels and Acts, considered 
simply as historic documents. Any sound belief in the 
inspiration of Scripture must depend upon our assurance 
of the divine personality and mission of Jesus Christ, and 
in order to establish these we must be able to treat the 
New Testament narrative as a trustworthy record. The 
line of argument followed by Dr. Liljencrants, in close 
imitation of Mr. Podmore, would, it seems to me, cut 
the ground from under the acceptance of normal human 
testimony for any miraculous event. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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REFORMATION’ 


T the time of the changes in religion at the beginning 

of the reign of Elizabeth, Wales was without doubt 
the most Catholic part ot the dominions. Here at least 
“the new learning” from Germany had tound no wel- 
come. Wales was still, in feeling if not in fact, a separate 
nation. The union of law effected by Henry VIII had 
not yet obscured the national consciousness that Wales 
was wholly separate from England in language, in blood, 
and in sentiment. ‘To Welshmen the Catholic faith 
was still the very centre of their being and of their national 
pride. ‘ Dewi Sant,” whom we know as St. David, was 
to them all that St. Patrick is to the modern Irishman, 
and not merely the precursor of a modern Anglican arch- 
bishop. To such a people with such traditions Protes- 
tantism made no appeal. They were stirred almost to 
revolt by the destruction of his venerated shrine and 
by Barlow’s contemptuous description of St. David’s 
relics, of which he was the official guardian, as “a rotten 
skull filled with putrefied clouts”! But on the other hand 
they remembered that these indignities were inflicted by 
sovereigns who had Welsh blood in their veins, and were 
prepared to bear much more from the Tudor dynasty 
than from the Saxon. But for heresy, as such, they had 
no use. In the first year of Elizabeth the Duke de 
Feria writes to his master, Philip of Spain, to say that 
“the Welsh counties tell (the Earl of) Pembroke to send 
no preachers across the Marches or they will not return 
alive.” Even ten years later the Spanish Ambassador 
could write that “all the North and Wales are for the most 
part Catholic,” and an enthusiastic Welshman in 1580 
still maintained that in Wales scarcely one in a thousand 
could be found heretical. At Douai in 1576 they were 
chuckling over a story brought from England by Father 
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Gwin, a Welshman of good family, of how one of the 
“ pseudo-bishops ” had been put to flight when he had 
tried to interfere with the good father’s work by the 
threats of a number of valiant Welsh women. 
Protestantism had made no greater inroads there than 
among the kindred Celtic population in Ireland. How 
did it come to pass then that while Ireland kept the faith, 
Wales gradually lost it, and became what we see it to day, 
the home of Calvinism, where Catholicism has scarcely 
any members and cannot even obtain a hearing? That 
is a question which English historians have never set 
themselves to answer, and which it is the special merit of 
Mr. Llewelyn Williams to have brought into prominence. 
One can scarcely exaggerate the intensity of the 
international jealousy which separated Englishmen from 
Welshmen. ine the two nationalities met, there 
invariably troubles arose. Neither race understood the 
other and neither would give way. The difficulty was 
continuous in the Catholic institutions on the Continent. 
It would have been better to have set up separate colleges 
for the Welshmen, but for this their numbers were too 
small. Hence the lamentable story which we have to 
tell, and which had so much to do with the loss of Wales 
to the faith. At Douai and Rheims, as long as Allen 
was in charge, the difficulty, though always present, was 
kept under by the just dealing of Allen himself. But it 
was to his personal qualities alone that this happy result 
was due. Things were very different where a less tactful 
government was in power. At Rome the Venerabile 
was just coming into existence. It owed its origin to 
the greatest of Welsh Catholics of the time, Dr. Owen 
Lewis, of Winchester and New College, the great friend 
of Allen. He had proposed to Pope Gregory XIII 
to utilize the old English Hospice, which for many 
centuries had existed for the benefit of English pilgrims, 
as a college for the education of priests for the English 
Mission. The Pope sent for Allen and took his advice, 
and the old Hospice was brought to an end by pensioning 
its chaplains. At its head was placed the Warden of the 
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old Hospice, another Welshman, Dr. Morris, of Clynog 
in Carnarvonshire, who had been one of the witnesses 
of Cardinal Pole’s will, having been present in London 
probably because he had just been nominated Bishop of 
Bangor, a preferment which he was unable to take up 
owing to the death of Queen Mary. In most of the 
writings concerning the English College, he is spoken of 
as Dr. Clenock, but Clenock is only a territorial designa- 
tion and his real name was Morris. ‘To him, with the 
assistance and supervision of Dr. Owen Lewis, the care 
of the new institution was confided—a position for which 
in the event he did not show himself capable, because 
of his national prepossessions. His was a difficult position, 
for the instruction of the students was entrusted to three 
— who lived in the house. Disturbances began 

efore a year was out. The English students, headed by 
Ralph Sherwin, the future martyr, appealed to Cardinal 
Moroni, the Protector of the College. Their position, 
they asserted, was intolerable because of the Rector’s 
favouritism towards those of his own nation. “ When 
any Englishman,” said Sherwin, “ cometh to the hospitall, 
if his learning be never so good or his behavour never so 
discreet, except the Warden be pleased he shall not be 
entertained: but if a Welshman come, if he be never so 
wild a runagate, he cannot come so soone as he shall be 
welcome to him; whether he have any learning or no, 
it maketh no matter, he is a Welshman, and he must be 
permitted. Then which of us hath the best gowne, 
he must receive one that is all ragged and torne, and the 
new come Welshman must have the best, because he is 
the Custos’ countryman; and many nightes he must have 
the Welshman in his chamber, where they must be 
merry at their good cheer: wee glad to sit in our studies 
and have an ill supper.” It was hard to bear, especially 
in their own English College, which the Welsh claimed 
“had been in times past the Palace of Cadwallader, 
Prince of Wales . . . who by his last will . . . gave his 
House or Palace ... to bee an Hospital for Welsh 
pilgrims , . . and ordained that certain priestes of his 
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country should have the rule and government of this 
Hospital for ever.” For this claim there was of course 
not a shadow of justification, and it seems to have rested 
on a confusion with Ceadwalla, Prince of the West 
Saxons, who had made a benefaction to the original 
Hospice. But it made more bad blood, and this was 
increased by the disposition of the Welshmen led by 
Hugh Griffith. ‘“‘ These Welshmen would live here for 
ever,” wrote Haddock, Allen’s nephew, to his uncle, 
“ and do nothing but quarrell.”. The Cardinal Protector 
took the side of authority, and thoroughly lost his temper. 
He told the English boys twice to go and be hanged— 
abire in malam crucem/—and would listen to no complaints 
at all. At last the English students struck in a body, 
determined to beg their way across Europe on their way 
to England and martyrdom. Great was the joy among 
the Welsh students, and Hugh Griffith “ gave a leap in the 
College Hall, and shouted ‘ Who now but a Welshman.’ ” 
The Englishmen tarried in Rome, and meanwhile the 
ye spread abroad the story of their grievances. At 
ast the news came to the Pope himself, through Lewis 
Owen. The Pope sent for the English students and 
heard from their lips what the truth was. He promised 
to set matters right and did so by once more dividing the 
house, leaving Dr. Morris in his old position as head of 
the Hospice for English pilgrims, while he assigned to 
the Jesuits the management of the English College. 

For the moment the matter was arranged, but far 
greater harm had been done than was at first realized. 
Of this Allen himself, more clear sighted about the deep 
importance of these national differences, had no doubt 
from the first. This racial strife, he wrote to Owen 
Lewis, “is much greater and much further spread, by that 
beginning and root there unluckily planted, than you 
there can perceive.” Even he did not realize the full 
significance of what had happened. The Welsh nation 
had conceived a lasting grudge against the Society of 
Jesus. They knew that the Society had always taken 
the English side against the Welsh. They saw that 
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the government of the college had fallen into Jesuit 
hands, and they set themselves against the Jesuits, with 
such success that they upset the peace not only at 
Rome, but at Douai, and in all the other colleges that 
Parsons had founded in Spain. The Jesuits retaliated, 
sometimes excluding them from their colleges. ‘‘ Par- 
sons,” wrote a spy to Cecil in October, 1601, “is altogether 
incensed against the Welsh, and then said that two 
Welshmen should never be of the College at once during 
such time as he was Rector, for if they were there they 
would set the house on fire.”” And since by that time all 
the colleges had come under Jesuit control, and Parsons 
himself, Welshmen had not much chance of being received 
anywhere. Only a very few were being trained for the 
Welsh mission, and they, suffering as they were from the 
stigma, as in Welsh eyes, of Jesuit training, were unable 
to hold their country true to the faith. Catholicism in 
Wales died a lingering death of starvation for lack of 
priests to give the sacraments. 

At Rome the influence of Allen kept racial quarrels 
under, as had been the case at Douai. He had been a 
strong supporter of the Jesuits and even an adherent of 
the Spanish party. But in his later years he had changed 
his views, so that the Jesuits felt his death to be the 
removal of an obstacle to their plans. With startling 
naiveté, Father Aggazzari, the head of the English College, 
writes to Father Parsons throwing light upon the way in 
which these good Fathers assumed as beyond question 
that their plans alone had God’s blessing and that to 
oppose the Society was to oppose God Himself. “ In 
fact, it seems to me a great indication of God’s will and 
a great sign of the love He bears to the Society... . 
While Allen remained true to the Society the Blessed 
God preserved and advanced him, but as soon as he began 
to forsake this way, in a moment the thread of his plans 
and of his life was severed.” (Douai Diaries, Knox.) 

At Allen’s death the old feud of Welsh and English 
broke out again, the leaders of the Welsh faction being 
the two brothers John and Edward Bennett. Theirs, 
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they claimed, was the patriotic party and their object was 
to get Owen Lewis, now Bishop of Cassano, appointed 
Cardinal in Allen’s stead, in spite of counter-endeavours 
to win the dignity for Father Parsons. Sixtus V did not 
fill the vacancy, but his successor, Clement VIII, deter- 
mined to offer the Cardinal’s hat to Lewis. But before 
the Consistory could be held the Bishop died, and his 
death left Parsons supreme. His great gifts came to the 
front; alone by his charm of manner and knowledge of 
men he assuaged the troubles that had arisen. Save 
under Jesuit teaching, and without giving in adhesion 
to some extent to the Spanish pretensions, it was hardly 
— anywhere in Europe for an Englishman or a 

elshman to get trained for work in his own country, 
and Welshmen, at any rate as long as Parsons lived, found 
always special difficulties. 

There were at St. John’s College at Oxford, about 
1595, three very remarkable men. ‘Two of them were 
Welshmen, John Roberts and John Jones, and the third, 
seth room-mate, was William Laud. A fourth was 

avid Baker, eighth in descent from Owen Glendower. 
All were as yet Protestants, yet all were attracted by the 
Church, and except Laud himself all became converts. 
The idea occurred to them to join the Order of St. 
Benedict and to break the monopoly of the Jesuits by 
refounding the Benedictines in England and in Wales. 
Roberts had taken the lead, and saw that the only way in 
which this could be done would be by founding a college. 
That was the consideration which brought about the 
foundation of the new Benedictine College of St. Gregory 
at Douai, in the very centre of Jesuit influence. 

The point for our purpose is that it achieved its object 
and broke the threatened monopoly of the rival Society, 
and that this was predominantly the work of Welshmen. 
Besides the three leaders we have mentioned, Dom John 
Roberts, Dom Leander Jones, and Dom Augustine 
Baker, there were others of their nation like John Ishel, 
to whom Weldon gives the credit of having been the 
one to interest Abbot Cavarel in the new work. In any 
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case, Father Taunton has already pointed out “how many 
Welshmen were associates in the work of the revival of 
English Benedictinism.” ‘ ‘The securing of the founda- 
tion of the monastery,” wrote Mr. Edmund Bishop, “was 
the breaking, the breaking beyond the hope of repair, of 
the net that with steady, long-skilled and inexorable hand, 
was being drawn round the clergy to render them helpless 
captives.” The seed they sowed has grown up into a 
mighty tree, and St. Gregory’s Abbey at Downside still 
carries on, on a scale far beyond anything that its founders 
can have dreamed of, the work that was then begun at 
St. Gregory’s College at Douai. 

There was one further step, however, which John 
Roberts had failed to take, and this was taken by Dom 
Augustine Baker. His legal training, as Recorder of 
Abergavenny, showed him the extreme importance of 
securing the link with the old English Congregation. 
The act of the aged Sigebert Buckley, the last surviving 
member of the old Abbey of Westminster, and now blind 
and in advanced old age a prisoner at Wisbeach, secured 
the succession and the privileges of the old Congregation 
to the new. They could now claim descent from the 
original converters of England. ‘Theirs was now a na- 
tional English institution. It was no foreign body owing 
allegiance to alien ecclesiastics, but an English Order 
with jts roots in the past, and its history was the history of 
religion in England. The genius of Welshmen had saved 
the situation and rescued English Catholicism from a real 
danger, but their action came too late to save Wales. 
Welshmen in their native land had been left too long as 
sheep without ashepherd. ‘There was little or no religion 
left anywhere. The Established Church had never made 
any way atall. The churches were empty and their rectors 
held sinecures. “Give me leave to tell you,” wrote 


the author of Carwr y Cymry in 1631, “that there can 
be found in every one of the Sees of Wales forty or sixty 
churches with no one in them on Sundays in the long 
summer days, when the roads are driest and the weather 
is mildest.” The harvest of souls stood ready and 
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Calvinist preachers full of burning zeal seized the oppor- 
tunity. The most Catholic part of our island became 
the most bitterly Protestant. And yet even now, as 
Mr. Williams notes, traces of the old religion still survive. 
** Mari Lwyd still cheers the winter nights of rural 
Wales though few know that it represents the mystery 
play of ‘ Holy Mary.’ Children, the truest conservatives, 
even yet make the sign of the Cross when seeking to avert 
an evil omen or taking upon themselves a binding oath. 
The ‘ gwylnos’ survives in Puritan setting to mark the 
permanence in the human heart of that pathetic care for 
the departed which gave rise to the practice of saying 
masses for the dead. The beautiful custom of strewing 
flowers on the graves of friends and relatives on ‘ Sul y 
Blodau’ testifies to the abiding, if unconscious, influence 
of Catholicism on the faith and practices of Welshmen.” 
The shadow remains but the reality has long since 
departed. It has been our sad duty to tell the story 
only of how Wales lost the faith: would that we could 
end it by telling how by degrees, spreading from Caldey 
in the south and from St. Winifrid’s Holy Well in the 
north, the faith she had lost came back to “ faithful 
Wales.” Jesuit and Benedictine working side by side. 


ARTHUR S. BARNES. 
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FATE AND FORTUNE 
IN VIRGIL 


IRGIL strikes his mighty theme, that of fulfilment 
of destiny, in the second line of the Zneid : 


Arma, virumque cano, Trojz qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinia venit 
Litora. 


fEneas was the fugitive from Troy, led or driven by 
fate. This motive recurs again and again through the 
twelve cantos of this most noble of romances. The 
word fatum is derived from fateor. It is that which has 
been spoken, decreed. Atneas was fulfilling the decree. 
He is led by faith; reveres divine authority, is not guided 
as to main ends by his own intellect or reasoning, but by 
visions and oracles. He is puzzled and perplexed until 
he receives one of these. He is, to begin with, uncertain, 
while he builds his ships near the ruins of Troy, “ whither 
the Fates will bear him, or where it may be given to 
settle.”” He receives oracular advice at a shrine of 
Phoebus, and, at first, mistakes its meaning. He is led 
by faith in the unseen, through many adverse chances, 
to his true country. He resists temptations. He has 
to choose between “ the miserable love of the present 
land, and the call of destined kingdoms.” ‘“ Miawasl 
inter amorem presentis terre fatisque vocantia regna,”’ 
and hesitates not. Heis patient, obedient, reverential; his 
reward is that he lays the foundation of the Imperium 
Romanum—and of much else still uncreated and hidden 
from Virgil’s sight, and even from our own, in the dark abyss 
of ages tocome. But what is the relation in the poem 
between Jupiter, Fate, and another power often appearing, 
Fortune ? Virgil probably had no more belief in the real 
existence of the gods than had Lucretius, the bold free- 
thinker of the last generation. In that poet’s tone 
he calls the man happy who has been able to know the 
causes of things, and to overcome the terrors of the 
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Fate and Fortune in Virgil 


invisible world, who dreads no more those imagined 
tormenting penalties which Virgil none the less describes 
in his Sixth Canto. Unlike the later Lucan, Virgil, 
however, perhaps partly in compliment to the conserva- 
tive religious policy of Augustus, felt bound to follow the 
lead of Homer, and to. bring in the celestial hierarchy. 
Besides, his hero was Aineas, and Aineas was, according to 
Homer, the son of Aphrodite, so that Venus, the Latin 
Aphrodite, was bound to exist, and, if so, the other 
deities, for the purpose of the new romance. Jupiter 
is still, as in Homer, in the absurd position of a married 
supreme god, worried on one side by his proud and 
petulant wife, and, on the other, cajoled by his charming 
daughter. The world, however, had vastly changed 
between the day of Homer and that of Virgil. Homer 
knew a feudal society; Virgil had before his eyes a 
civilized and scientifically administered empire. Zeus, 
in Homer, is the chief of a clan, a hospitable house- 
holder, treated with scant respect and rude familiarity 
by his unruly kindred, with hardly more real control over 
affairs than Agamemnon, “king of men,” had in the 
free and independent Greek host before Troy. Virgil’s 
Jupiter, on the contrary, is a great autocrat, like Louis 
XIV. He keeps his gods in order, does not brook much 
familiarity, pronounces decisions in a laconic and authori- 
tative way. Sometimes he is called “ Almighty,” Omni- 
potens. 


Tum Pater Omnipotens, rerum cui summa potestas. 


This is also the language of the early Christian hymn or 

rayer. Virgil, no doubt, like all the ancient philosophers, 
believed in divine unity, and no doubt deemed it to be in 
some way one with the spirit described in the Sixth Canto, 
the soul or life of the universe, permeating and animating 
all things from within, source of the hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows of men, a fire which burns here more, 
there less, ardently and visibly. He did not expect 
cultivated readers to take seriously, or otherwise than in 
a poetical or literary sense, the conversations and actions 
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Fate and Fortune in Virgil 


of the gods who figure in the poem. That he introduced 
at all this celestial machinery was due, probably, to a 
constitutional timidity, or deference to expectation. 
To us it seems superfluous, and also to detract from the 
sense of reality. Dido, in our minds, could have conceived 
her fatal passion without a fraudulent trick practised by 
Venus. But, if we omit the minor gods and goddesses, 
and take Virgil’s supreme deity under the name of 
Jupiter at its highest interpretation, what would the poet 
ave us think is the relation between Deity and Fate ? 

Sometimes Virgil speaks as if Fate were the will of the 
supreme Deity. He = at times of the “ fata Jovis.” 
He also sometimes calls them the “ fates of the gods.” 
Desine fata flecti sperare precando,”—a tremendous 
line. ‘‘ Cease to hope that the fates of the gods can be 
bent by prayer.” Yet his Juno and Venus are always 
trying to bend the will of Jove. Virgil uses in the same 
way the expression “jussa dem,” the commands of the 
gods. Aineas, excusing his desertion, says to the silent, 
scornful shade of Dido, met in Hades, “ But me the 
commands of the gods drove (from Carthage) by their 
empire.” Venus makes the fates one with the will of 
Jove when she says that she is uncertain as to the fates 
whether Jupiter wills the Tyrians and Trojans to form 
one city, or not. It was a matter of destiny—the theme 
of the whole book is the fulfilment of their destiny by the 
Trojans—yet here she regards it as a mere question 
of her sire’s intentions. ‘The priestly Helenus represents 
Jove as allotting or dispensing destinies. ‘Sic fata defim 
rex sortitur.” In such passages Virgil uses “ fate” as 
meaning the will of God. So sometimes did Dante of 
God more truly conceived, as where he says : 


L’ alto fato di Dio sarebbe rotto 
Se Lete si passasse, e tal vivanda 
Fosse gustata senza alcuno scotto 
Di pentimento che lagrime spanda. 


Jove’s omnipotent will is expressed without mention 
of fate in the famous, magnificent lines : 
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His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono ; 
Imperium sine fine dedi. 


“To these I allot bounds neither of space or time ; 
I have given empire without end”—a true prophecy, if 
the Catholic Church is the spiritual continuance of the 
Roman Empire. Sometimes the untranslatable “ numi- 
na divum” is used as equivalent to fate, the “numina 
magna,” — to Troy but favourable to the quest of 
#ineas. Without this, things do not happen. 


Non hec sine numine divum eveniunt. 


But more often Fate appears as a law or order distinct 
from Jove and the gods. Sometimes under the Greek 
form of the Parce, the three dread sisters. “Ergo 
aderat promissa dies, et tempora Parce debita com- 
lerant.” ‘So the promised day was come, and the 
Destinies had fulfilled the times that were due.” This, 
however, is a rare use, and Fate is usually simply fate, 
no personification, but a fixed order of events, not to 
be altered by omnipotent Jove himself. That which is 
written is written. [Fate has fixed the settlement of 
the Trojans in Latium, whatever chances occur on 
the way. 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi Fata quietas 
Ostendunt. 


Lines which rang ominously some eighty years ago in 
the minds of Newman and his followers, hesitating 
fearfully on the Via Media. But the Fates also call the 
Trojans in Italy from war to war, as they called their 
Roman descendants, and still call the English, who are 
so like them. “Nos alias hinc ad lacrymas eadem horrida 
belli Fata vocant.” “ The same horrid Fates of war call 
us hence to new tears.” So might an Englishman say, 
called from the Rhine to the Afghan frontier. Jupiter 
assures Venus: “‘ Parce metu, Cytherea, manent immota 
tuorum Fata tibi.” ‘“* Fear not, Cytherea, the fates of 
thy people remain unmoved for thee.” Men might 
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know, and should obey the Fates. They would, if they 
faithfully accepted authentic oracles, the words of 
inspired priests or prophets, and the messengers sent by 
Jove. Otherwise they could not know. The mind of 
man is ignorant of Fate. “ Nescia mens hominis Fati 
sortisque future.” The gods, except supreme Jove, 
were equally ignorant, unless it were Pallas or Apollo. 
Interpretation of signs of fate is a skilled art. Nantes, 
whom Pallas Athene had taught, could give answers as 
to “‘ que portenderet ira deum, vel que fatorum posceret 
ordo.” ‘* What the wrath of the gods might portend, or 
what the order of the fates might demand.” On this 
knowledge he advised a practical course of action after 
the sea-sick Trojan women had fired—like suffragettes— 
the ships. Juno, instigator of this deed, should have 
known the fates better than Nantes. But, womanlike 
and obstinate, she will not recognize unchangeable 
decrees nor a fixed order of things, and fights against 
fate tothe end. Venus, type of the delicious woman who 
desires peace with pleasure, complains about Juno to 
Neptune, and says, “‘ Neither time nor piety have any 
softening effect upon her; she will not be broken in (1n- 
fracta) to the command of Jove or to the Fates, and be 
quiet.” Venus herself was ignorant of the fates, or forgot 
what she had been told. Thinking only of the immediate 
comfort and pleasure of her pious son, she conspires with 
Juno, who has a hostile motive, for the consummation of 
his Dido love affair. Afterwards Aineas is reminded of 
the fates by express messenger from Jove, whose attention 
had been called to the matter by Iarbas, a rejected suitor 
of the Sidonian queen. éneas tells Dido, who reproaches 
him for his changed demeanour—who can deceive a 
woman ?—that he must leave her, not of his own will, 
but compelled by the fates. She treats this at first as a 
lie to conceal his treachery, but, at last, terrified, she sees 
that so it is. ‘“ Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido.” 
If he must go, “‘ if so the fates of Jove demand,” yet shall 
he take with him—the fiercest malediction ever launched 
in fifteen lines of verse: lines at which Charles I opened 
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the book when, captive, he tried the “ Sortes Virgiliane.” 
Dido, gazing on relics of her lover, his arms, calls them 
“sweet while God and the Fates permitted,” here 
clearly distinguishing between the two. She could not 
die at once, when she stabbed herself at the death pyre, 
“because she was perishing neither by fate nor by a 
death deserved, but, wretched one, before her day, and 
kindled by sudden fury ”— 


Quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed misera ante diem, subitoque accensa furore. 


So that—strangely—sudden, mad, violent deaths are 
not in the order of fate. ‘There is free-will in self-murder. 

Virgil wavers between describing Jupiter as God whose 
will is fate, and as a god who is the sole final knower of 
that which is fated. He certainly inclines to the last 
interpretation. In his Tenth Canto the native Italians 
are for a time successfully pressing the siege of a fort held 
by the Trojans. Jove calls a council of the gods. He 
states very briefly that it had not been his intention that 
this war should take place; that there would be quite 
enough fighting in Italy at a later time ; he asks who of the 
gods had been stirring up this strife, and why; and he 
recommends them to take steps to allay it. Venus and 
Juno make opposing speeches, casting the blame on each 
other. Jupiter then announces his decision not to 
intervene but to leave the issue of this particular fight 


to fortune. 
Rex Jupiter omnibus idem ; 


Fata viam invenient. 


*¢ Jupiter is the same king to all of them, the Fates will 
find a way.” ‘This perhaps was weak, but good policy, 
since Italians and Trojans were fated to live together and 
be fused into one nation. It might be best if England 
were to adopt this line in the case of the two parts of 
Ireland and let them fight it out without intervention. 
Jove certainly here recognizes that the Fates, who will find 
a way, are distinct from his own deliberate will. It is 
not consistent with statements made by him elsewhere. 
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The Fates had to find the way of making the two warring 
races into one. One sees the kind of distinction which 
Virgil had in his vague poetic mind between Fate and 
Fortune. Fate is concerned with ultimate ends, Fortune 
with incidents on the way. It resembles the distinction 
between strategy and tactics. When the main end di 
fate is accomplished the fortunes of the road there are 
ended. Aineas says to a band of Trojans whom he finds 
settled in Epirus : 

Vivite felices quibus est fortuna peracta, 
Jam sua, nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamutr. 


*‘ Live happy, you whose fortune is concluded, we are 
called on from destinies to destinies.” Fortune is the 
chance which offers itseli—‘‘ the changes and chances 
of this mortal life,” as the Collect says, amidst which the 
heart must be set on the fated end, “‘ where true joys are 
to be found.” That which Fortune offers must be 
seized. Aineas says to his companions, escaping from 
the ruin of Troy : 

O socii, que prima, inquit, fortuna salutis 

Monstrat iter, qua-que ostendit se dextra, sequamur. 


“OQ companions, let us follow where fortune first 
indicates a road of salvation, and shows herself favourable.” 
Fortune may be blessed or cursed. It may be the bitter 
luck of a man doomed to an inevitable and evil fate— 
a Hamlet called by a cursed spite to act in a disjointed 
world. Turnus, in Virgil, is well aware that he will meet 
/Eneas in fight, and be slain by him. He says to his sister: 

Jam, jam fata, soror, superant ; absiste morari, 

QuA deus, et qué dura vocat fortuna, sequemur. 

Stat conferre manum Ainez ; stat quidquid acerbi est 

Morte pati. 


The Fates now conquer; he must follow whither God 
and hard Fortune call him. “Hitherto,” says Aineas, 
in the unseen presence of Phebus, “‘the Trojan fortune has 
followed us ”—the bad luck of Troy, as we should say, 
baa god replies through the mouth of the Cumzan 

ibyl : 
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Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito 
Qua tua te Fortuna sinet. 


“Yield not thou to evils, but against them go the 
more boldly whither thy fortune permits thee.” Virgil 
is not always clear in the distinction between accompany- 
ing Fortune and determining Fate. King Evander, in the 
Eighth Canto, sums up in mighty verse the powers which 
made him fix his abode on the site of future Rome : 


Me pulsum patria, pelagi que extrema sequentem 
Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile Fatum 

His posuere locis, matrisque egere tremenda 
Carmentis nymphe monita, et Deus auctor Apollo. 


Omnipotent Fortune and irresistible Fate, the tre- 
mendous warnings of his semi-divine mother, and the 
sacred authority of Apollo drove to his new home the 
wandering exile. Retrace in memory the way that led 
you from some ruined Troy, vainly defended, where 
you were born and bred, over distant and perilous seas, 
not to earthly—these things are a parable—but to spiritual 
Rome. You will discover some combination of that 
kind—original destination by nature, and then circum- 
stances and events, the words of the wise, or the beloved, 
or the lost, and the action of a divine Authority or Oracle 
recognized throughout the ages and the nations. But, 
if Fortune be omnipotent and Fate irresistible, must 
they not be one and the same thing? Yet this one does 
not gather from most of the Virgilian passages. 
Fortune, in Virgil, like the wind to sailors, is sometimes 
adverse, sometimes favourable. If favourable, to be 
promptly used and followed ; if adverse, to be resisted 
or patiently endured and thus overcome, “ Quicquid 
erit fortuna omnis superanda ferendo est.” To endure 
ill fortune, trusting in fate and the will of the gods, was 
the merit of Aineas. He was the man of faith. Fortune 
is capricious; her emblem the circling wheel, but she 
favours the bold. “ Audentes Fortuna juvat.” Yet 
she will suddenly abandon her adorers just when they 
think they possess her—a true flirt she is. As Horace 
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says, she shakes her swift wings and flies away. She 
opens out paths or closes them in her incalculable and 
irrational humours. Some philosophers, according t 
Cicero, declared her to be mad and blind, but these did 
not understand woman. Above all, Fortune delights 
war as the most entrancingly glorious arena for her dis 

ort, and therefore she appears much more often in the 
an than in the earlier books of the £neid. But Fate, 
not Fortune, determines the end and result of a war, 
a allows Juno to save Turnus from death for a time, 

ut warns her that if she thinks that this concession 
covers any deeper grace she feeds on empty hope. “ Spes 
pascit inanes.” The decree is fixed and cannot be altered 
although incidents are mutable. Jove can suspend the 
action of fate, but not alter it. He is a sovereign with 
limited power. Soldiers in war are fatalists rather than 
fortunists. No man, they feel, can escape his doom, 
** Every bullet has its billet.” 

Cicero defines fortune thus: it is “ when something 
happens which either might not have happened at all 
or might have happened otherwise.” Is this a possible 
thing, or is it all illusion ? Can anything happen which § 
might not have happened, or might have happened 
otherwise ? For purposes of practical action, or morals, 
or poetry, it seems necessary to assume that all things 
are not unalterably pre-determined. The compromise 
is to believe in the free-will of man as to the means, though 
not astotheend. ‘Thus, one might say, it was fated that 
the ancien régime in France should be replaced by the 
democratic, but, if men had been wise in time this might 
have been effected without the bloodshed and horrors 
of the Revolution. Isthe compromise tenable? “ ‘Things 
are what they are, and their consequences will be what 
they will be.” Virgil accepts the compromise—and yet 
does he really accept it ? : 

Poets are a dreaming race. ‘To most of them, perhaps, 
the world, as to Shakespeare, seems but a stage, “‘ and 
all the men and women merely actors.” The World a 


Theatre is the title of a play by the deep-minded Calderon. 
126 
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Deus vero poeta, homines histriones. God wrote the play, 
we act it. Virgil believed that the course of history is 

redestined. We meet in his Hades characters waiting 
behind the scenes their turn to enter upon the stage of 
life and there play an already determined part. Vulcan 
engraves upon the shield made for Atneas the chief or 
most striking events which were to take place in future 
Roman history. ‘Thus these events were i wart decreed. 
All prophecy rests upon this foundation—that of seeing 
dimly the things that already are, but as yet are invisible. 
Isaiah thus saw the sufferings of Christ and the triumph of 
the Church, because, apart from the illusion of time, 
these things already were. ‘They were scenes already 
existing at which the traveller, called the human race, 
had not yet arrived. But if men are like actors all they 
can do is to play their parts well or badly, cheerfully or 
sadly, nobly or ignobly. Is this then all that is reserved 
to free-will in action? This, and the act of acceptance 
of the divine will, or fate, and of the part allotted to 
enact? Quo fata trabunt retrahuntque sequamur. In 
the famous lines of Cleanthes man is told that he has the 
choice between following the divine order willingly, or 
being dragged along reluctantly. ‘“‘ Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt,” as Seneca words it. In either 
case he must follow. If ends are predestined, what rdle 
is left to Fortune? Fortune or Chance or our (Saxon) 
Luck, is it only the operation of Fate as it visibly appears 
to us in process, the certain in the guise of the uncertain ? 
The view expressed in Virgil’s poem, whatever he really 
thought, that Fate rules final results, but Fortune the 
incidents of the way, seems very natural to the human 
mind, Perhaps because the one thing obviously certain 
in life is death, the end of every man, but how or when or 
where he will die is quite uncertain, or rather, quite 
unknown. <A “fatal accident,” in common parlance 
means a chance ending in death. An “ early fate” means 
a premature death, “ante diem.” Indeed “fate” has 
become almost a synonym of the literal death of individ- 
uals, the allegoric death or ruin of cities and nations. 
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“ Fate,” in the sense of happy endings, as of the settlement 
of the Trojans in Italy, is hardly used in common English, 
The word “ destiny ” is, however, so used. It would 
seem, for instance, reasonable to say, “The English nation 
was destined by its racial composition and geographic 
position to be the centre of a vast maritime empire, and 
this destiny has worked itself out through a long series 
of success and failure, good fortune and bad fortune, 
The nation had the merit of patient endurance of all 
fortune, and by endurance all fortune is overcome,” 
Or one might say with some feeling of assurance, and the 
view would involve generosity and charity : 

“The English and German destinies brought these 
two great nations into collision, ‘ fatis contraria nostris 
fata Phrygum.’ A war between these rivals and its 
final result was inevitable and predestined, but the moral 
merits and demerits of men were involved in the precise 
way in which the war came to pass and in which it wa 
fought, and much in the actual history of the war wa 
due, apparently, to mere fortune or chance.” 

Yet how can a result be predestined if every incident 
is not also destined ? Cicero defines fate as “ an order 
and series of causes when cause woven with cause produces 
the thing out of itself.” If this is true of anything, must 
it not be true of everything ? 

A philosopher has remarked that, before a decision, 
every man feels that he has power to choose one course or 
another, but when he looks back after a choice he feels 
that at that given moment he could have decided no 
otherwise. He suggests that the sense of free-will i 
due to the fact that man does by essence belong to a whole 
which is free and therefore has the sense of freedom 
pervading all its parts, but that no one part is itself free 
in action. ‘The Stoics were fatalists; with them free-wil 
was an attitude towards predestined and inevitable 
events. Seneca, a generation later than Virgil, says that 
it is indifferent whether we speak of Jove or of Fate. 5t. 
Augustine says to the fatalists of his day: “ Change 
your terms, and then keep your opinions.” Speak of 
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Fate as the will of God, and then I am with you. Is it 
not the essence of Christian wisdom and teaching to see 
the will of God in all events, and to conform one’s own 
will, desires, feelings? In that act of conformance lies 
our free-will. Wecan conform, or not. So much is left 
to us, if nothing else, and that, perhaps, is everything 
that matters. 

Seneca said: “ Fate is nothing else than an inwoven 
series of causes: he (Deus) is the first cause of all from 
which the rest hang.” But this God, according to the 
same philosopher, is nothing else but “ nature and divine 
reason existent in the whole world and all its parts.” 
There is an immense difference between the conception 
of God as Fate, as the Nature of Things, and the con- 
sciousness of the Will of God in the Christian sense, of 
God in Whose image man is made. Well might Dido be 
exterrita fatis, the cold and deadly destinies. Due to 
this unhuman conception is the profound melancholy 
which underlies the pure and lofty poems of Virgil, 
and those, with all their levity, of Catullus and Horace, 
the letters of Seneca and the meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. How opposed to this gloom is the ardent joy 
amid tribulation shining and burning in the letters of St. 
Paul, an exact co-temporary with Seneca. “In omni 
patientia et longanimitate, cum gaudio.” The Jew of 
Tarsus knew that he was fulfilling the will of God the 
Father Who so loved mankind that He sent His Word 
incarnate in Jesus Christ to rescue it from darkness and 
sin. No longer three weird sisters spinning the doom of 
men, but Love, eternal and infinite, strongly and sweetly 
ordering all things, however evil they may appear to our 
limited vision. The proud, sad, and in its way noble, 
Stoic endurance was thus transmuted into Christian 
patience, with joy, through hope; the unknown God, 
whom one might name Fate, or Nature, into God the 
source of spiritual heat and light, imaged and revealed 
in the Son of Man. If this vision of the descent into time 
and space of the eternal and infinite fades from the minds 
of men, they must fall back on the Stoic creed. Expect 
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nothing, be astonished at nothing, hope nothing, set 
your heart on nothing, follow your innate sense of right 
and wrong in action, and then whatever your fate may be 
you can really suffer nothing. Desire nothing and you 
cannot be disappointed. As one of our poets very 
stoically has said: 
Those who wait 
No gifts from Chance have conquered Fate. 


It is a cold, sad, and also dubious creed, suitable 

erhaps to a dying civilization. But before the vision 

is quite gone the Catholic Church also must have vanished 
from the world. 

The Catholic faith is the one true religion of the wise 
and the simple. It is the completion of the incomplete, 
the motivation of the motiveless, the vivification of the 
lifeless. As it embraces or includes Platonic metaphysic 
and transmutes it to the concrete and incarnate, so also 
it embraces and vivifies the Stoic ethic. The Jmttatio 
Christi, written by an obscure medieval monk, says all 
that Seneca or Marcus Aurelius can say, but much more 
also, for it gives a reason and motive for acceptance of 
the decreed which, as it were, introduces steam into the 
machine and makes its action intelligible to the simplest 
and least educated mind. This gives heat to the frozen, 
life to the dead. The evidence of essential reality must 
be sought not in the abstract reasonings of philosophers, 
but in the hearts of children. ‘“‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘The business of the wise and the learned is to 
formulate the results of the inarticulate consciousness 
of the Christian race, so far as limitations of human 


language permit. 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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Ds: M. R. JAMES can be as fascinating among 
Biblical as among the manuscripts figuring in his 
ghost stories. The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
(S.P.C.K.) is full of niceties of phantasmal knowledge. 
Books there were which have perished, but left their 
ghosts in the writings of Greek Fathers who had read 
them. Also “ Latin versions of some very queer books 
were current and have left traces in MSS.” e Gelasian 
Decree gives the names of lost books once known to the 
Church, which developed a superfine, in fact super- 
natural, sense in deciding which books were to be received. 
It is significant that “ Jerome hates apocryphal literature 
and says so.” It was a lost book which explained the text 
in Genesis that Lamech “ killed a man to his wounding ” 
as referring to Cain. Paul was not quoting canonical 
scripture when he said to Timothy, “ As Jannes and 
Mambres resisted Moses.” ‘The Douai version says they 
were the magicians of Pharaoh, and the Gelasian Decree 
condemned the book by their name, but Dr. James con- 
siders ‘‘ the most sensational entry ” was “ The Book of 
Og the Giant, who is said by the heretics to have fought 
with a dragon after the Flood.”” Was this a traditional 
combat with a surviving Bronchosaurus? Dr. James 
reconstructs the death of Moses from various sources. 
We learn that Satan claimed his body because of the 
murder of the Egyptian. Clement of Alexandria, quoting 
like Jude a lost book, says that he killed him with a word 
as Peter did Ananias. Matthew quotes the famous 
prophecy of the thirty pieces of silver from Zechariah 
and attributes it to Jeremiah. _— said he saw it in 
an apocrypha of Jeremiah, but Dr. James thinks this was 
forged in order to justify Matthew. Nevertheless, 
Matthew may have been right, for Justin Martyr accused 
the Jews of deleting a verse from the Book of Jeremiah, 
as follows: “‘ And the Lord God of Israel remembered 
the dead which slept in the dust of the earth and 
came down unto them to preach His salvation.” Dr. 
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James thinks this is not a Christian interpolation but 
probably from the apocryphal book, which Matthew 
may have seen. What book contained the famous verse, 
“Wherein I find thee therein will I judge thee”? But 
the Bible as we know it contains it not any more than the 
famous words, “ The Lord reigneth from the Tree.” 
Who was the prophet quoted by Clement of Rome who 
said, “‘ When shall these things be accomplished? ... 
when blood shall drop from a tree”? On the whole, 
Biblical research is more fascinating and fruitful than 
psychical. The ghosts of books make better reading 
than the books of ghosts ! S. L. 


HE military side of Father William Doyle has 
previously appeared in the Dusuin. The inner and 
spiritual lining is more bright and beautiful even than 
the ascetic exterior features which attract the reader of 
Alfred O’Rahilly’s Memoir (Longmans). This is a book 
of which parts may well be read, as Father Doyle read his 
Office, on the knees. The accident of his death at the 
front made possible the publication of his most secret 
ledger, his spiritual book-keeping in account with his 
ever-pressing Creditor—God ! He was one of those who 
save their soul by rule of thumb and count up the pin- 
pricks on the ascetic road. He recorded as much as it is 
ossible for a man to record passing between himself and 
his Maker. He seems indiscreet, over-scrupulous, and 
hysterical on paper, and the book can only be read with 
the ever-present reminder that he was still under the 
control of Jesuit discipline. Even so he was nearer the 
Salvationist freelance than the modern conception of 
the Jesuit. We look to Jesuits for scholarship, educa- 
tional theory and professional advice in finding lines of 
least resistance. We are startled that Father Doyle was 
allowed to revive the old Celtic penance and pray for 
sinners with his neck and head out of a pond and at the 
uncongenial hour of 3 a.m. He gave himself no peace 
by day or by night, even to mixing bed with board, 


_resolving to “ put boards in his bed every night when at 
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home.” At Delgany, while musing of Jesus Crucified in 
a lonely field, ‘‘ I came across a forest of old nettles. Here 
was achance!”’ The chance was taken “‘ so much so that 
the doctor took a very serious view.” A discipline of 
safety razor-blades seems to have been his most original 
contribution to the armoury of the Saints, but only an 
Irish one could have thought of turning safety blades to 
such dangerous use. There was a run of humour through 
his life, and he was as amused as his readers at the Clon- 
gowes Brother who thought MSS. stood for Missus, and 
read out solemnly: ‘St. Jerome went off to Palestine 
carrying his Missus”! But the mortifications never 
ceased. Night after night he arose and agonized before 
the Blessed Sacrament. We learn that he moved from 
flag to flag in order to receive the constant benefit of the 
cold! He conceived a rare and choice vocation, that of 
offering reparation for his fellow-priests. We can think 
of no eal except the late Father Kenelm Vaughan, 
who, while the Archdiocese of Westminster slept, rose 
night by night in a lonely house at Hatfield and made 
mystical penance for all priestly neglect each day. So 
Father Doyle wrote in October, 1914, “ Last night I 
rose at I a.m. and walked two miles bare-footed in repara- 
tion for the sins of priests to the chapel at Murrough, 
where I made the Holy Hour.” It was a hard fight some- 
‘times, but the most censorious cannot deny that it was 
worth while when it led to breathless colloquy with Our 
Lord. ‘I often press my throbbing heart to the door 
of the Tabernacle to let Him hear its beats of love.” 
Father Doyle would have died of shame had he seen his 
inmost secrets in stark print as when “‘ This morning at 
Kilmacud Jesus again told me what He wants.” Or again, 
when he climbs and embraces a life-size crucifix, and “‘ It 
seemed to console Him when I kissed His eyes and pallid 
cheeks and swollen lips, and as I clung to Him I knew He 
had won the victory and I gave Him all He asked.” 

He was prepared for the privations of war. Long before 
sugarless days he had denied himself this. It was in 1912 
that “ Jesus asked me if I would give up taking.second 
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course at dinner.” He felt personally assured of death 
in the war, and the total destruction of his body on the 
field seemed to come as an answer to his unrelenting soul. 
Though he died in the British uniform, a distinguished 
Sinn Feiner has edited his biography in which the same 
dauntless spirit of voluntary suffering and inspired bodily 
sacrifice appears as on that Hill of Pain which once was 


God’s Mount Joy. S. L. 


As co Bishops as a rule fight shy of entering 
the Catholic Church, but Bishop Kinsman, of 
Delaware, has followed the precedent of Bishop Ives, of 
Carolina, and one more set of lawn sleeves will be added 
to sundry archidiaconal gaiters hanging in the Pope’s 
Tropheum. Bishop Kinsman enters in high spiiits, 
without any trace of Anglican agony. He gives three 
cheers for his old friends and three times three for his 
new in the most cheerful and genial apologia that could 
be written by a bishop exchanging mothers. Salve Mater 
is a good title (Longmans). 

An American optimism blows through his pages. He 
has left good behind to follow a better way to the best. 
He declines to describe his life as “‘ one long Gregorian 
Tone frequently off tune. My friends know that there 
have been frequent interludes of Gilbert and Sullivan.” 
Dr. Kinsman attempted to realize a Catholic career as 
an Anglican but turned out cosmopolitan. A New Eng- 
land Puritan, he was educated at Oxford, where Puseyite 
enthusiasm would not allow him “to detect that there 
was little difference between a leap from St. Paul to 
Luther with eyes shut and one with eyes open from St. 
Augustine to Keble!” He became engrossed in the old 
trick of hiding “ Anglican disorders ” behind the Greek 
stalking horse, and one of his undergraduate thrills fol- 
lowed a secret confidence from Dr. Brightman that the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem had kissed him on the top of his 
head! Asa bishop he felt Canterbury must be defended 
through Constantinople, and “ that England and America 
were best defended from Roman aggression by strategic 
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war in the Balkans.” Ordination came oddly enough in 
France after a three days’ retreat in a Paris hotel. The 
Bishop of New Hampshire, who ordained him, apparently 
was a believer in the saying that good Americans go to 
Paris when they die, and was foretasting the joys of the 
elect by a winter of Parisian gaiety. His first appear- 
ance was in the American Church at Rome, whither his 
first and his last road seem to have lain. His chief interest 
on returning to America was the gigantic torso of St. 
_ Cathedral, New York, sometimes known as the 
arcophagus of Protestantism, and his first duty was to 
give Borglum the data for the Celtic saints in St. Colum- 
ba’s Chapel. In vain he wished to erect a statue of the 
int martyr Jogues, but he obtained some stones from St. 
ohn’s, Ephesus, and in the East he reinterred bones scat- 
tered by the excavation with Anglican burial rites ! 

He then became Bishop of Delaware, but “the day of my 
consecration as Bishop sealed my doom as an Anglican.” 
The day came when he found that “ Protestant Episco- 
palians must choose between their adjective and their 
noun.” Dr. Kinsman was on the side of the noun doubt- 
less, with probable assistance from the Grammar of 
Assent. He became frank even for America. Of Bishop 
Hensley Henson he wrote: “ As a mere sin he would be 
quite tolerable ; as a consistent illustration he is quite 
unsettling.” But the Anglican Church has always kept 
one out-and-out heretic on the Bench to encourage x 
orthodoxy of the rest. After the first enthusiasm he had 
no hope, save of developing “‘a type of Protestantism 
somewhat less vulgar than Methodism,” and he wrote 
to the Bishop of Vermont that he was “ suffering not 
from Roman fever but from Protestant chills.” ‘Then 
‘“‘ Gasquet pricked the bubble of my illusions.” He felt 
that Anglicanism (neither fish, flesh nor fowl) was “‘a sort 
of bat in the ecclesiastical firmament,” and this bat 
haunted his belfry until it rang to the Angelus. In the 
condemnation of Anglican Orders he saw first a hopeless 
blunder by Pope Leo, but later said to himself, “If Leo 
had only set me to write his Bull for him I could have 
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made a stronger case.”’ As for his own orders, “ I regretted 
that I had received them. I refused to transmit them.” 
Some hint of the religious chaos in America appears in 
his negotiations with an Old Catholic Polish bishop with 
a view to a Portuguese congregation, to whom the latter 
allowed English instead of Latin, and Communion in both 
kinds. His anomalous duties came to an end with his 
Roman reconciliation by Cardinal Gibbons. The be- 
haviour of his fellow-bishops he could only describe as 
magnanimous. ‘To those who reproached him he replied 
with sustained humour. He would only plead guilty to 
being ‘‘ antiquarian,” and caring “ more for a single 
Catacomb than for a whole batch of Caroline Divines ! ” 
Also he confessed to a spirit of levity which is apparent 
in his comment on his picture painted in something more 
ecclesiastical than balloon sleeves. “In years to come 
this will properly place me in the line of the Bishops of 
Delaware, a sulky scarlet tanager in a bevy of complacent 
magpies. If ever I get out of this I will be painted again, 
and then you will see me grinning like a Cheshire pussy ! ” 
But when he changed Churches he also changed metaphors 
and wrote, “ You seem to picture a gentle lamb sighing 
for the shelter of the fold. Nonsense. As matter of 
fact I am simply butting in like an old goat!” May we 
say an Anglican scapegoat ? S. L. 


. b Jesuit mill for some reason so often emphasizes 
individuality that it is difficult to understand George 
Tyrrell’s defection. His Letters (Fisher Unwin) give 
arguments, but no reason. He was not wrong in head or 
heart, and as theology does not allow us to think but good 
of his soul, let us assume indigestion. He never apostatised 
nor was he the Heresiarch the Press made of him, but he 
had an impish love of throwing stones at windows and 
hitting unsuspecting Cardinals. He liked clapping a 
bishop’s mitre over his eyes and dodging round the 
corner. He liked, as we all do, to make the authorities 
squirm. He was always saying what he did not believe, 
and was delighted when it shocked. He thought of the 
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Curia as Oscar Wilde thought of the British public, and 
both were a little astonished when the patient Bull 
turned on them. They both made literary capital out 
of their fall, and it is impossible not to trace the same 
secret exultation in the record of their catastrophes. 
Tyrrell was enchanted with De Profundis, “which I 
read twice on end in one day. The beauty of 
style fairly swept me off my legs.” He felt that 
“had society forgiven and received him again Wilde 
would have risen like a cork to the surface and bobbed 
about as before.” It would have been the same with 
Tyrrell, if the Society had received him back. His letters 
show incessant bobbing. He moved to every ripple in 
the waters, but a buoy can remain as well anchored as a 
rock, and there is no reason why he should not have re- 
mained in the Church as a sensitive signal and recorder of 
intellectual storms. His mistake was in believing that 
Modernism was a new and beneficent hurricane which 
the Church could not weather and which it was his 
mission to tide. He was as furious with his bishops as 
High Anglicans are with theirs. —— were few. 
“ Archbishop Mignot is waking up and Bishop Spalding, 
but what are they amongso many?” His attitude may 
seem to the outsider not unlike that of Archbishop 
Ireland, and perhaps he would have found his work 
and peace had he taken Archbishop Riordan’s invita- 
tion to San Francisco. He never wanted to leave the 
Church. ‘I don’t think I could be an Anglican were 
I ever to lose that certainty which the profession of 
Romanism involves. I think I should keep apart and call 
myself a Catholic in hope.” But he also wanted to remain 
in the Church as a heretic im petto. He was a curious 
compound of advanced speculation, which the Church 
only begged him to keep to himself, and of Evangelicalism, 
such as Ireland or Manning would have bid him shout 
on the house-tops, even when he wished “ that monstrous 
red brick vaunt at Westminster ” to be broken up into 
a thousand conventicles with devout Catholic guildsmen 
reading the Gospel to the poor. At heart he felt “ that 
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the Roman Church presents the suggestion, the broken 
arcs of a more perfect round than any other, and its 
failure is just because its aim is so much higher than its 
grasp.” But he never found any institution to replace 
her, though in prophetic agony he seems to have foreseen 
a League of Nations. “‘ Once it was Jerusalem ; then the 
Roman Church ; now it is afloat seeking a yet nobler 
though perhaps not final embodiment.” He was alive 
to the failure of modern Catholic devotions and loved to 
recall that Ignatius was really a mystic, and that “‘ We 
Jesuits with our systematizings of meditation and our 
methods of loving God and, let us say, Le Gaudier’s 
terrible machinery of sanctity have created a fashion 
which the contemplative Orders have not been strong 
enough to counteract.” He realized that Pius the Tenth 
was an Evangelical and frankly admired “the strong 
Puritan temper,” even seeing God’s finger in the En- 
cyclical which submerged him. 

He was struggling to sweep away symbolism and to 
call spades spades. Who minds if he thought, what is 

robably true, that “‘ Incense was a disinfectant. Altar 
fights were to see by. A chasuble was an overcoat.” But 
he would over-exaggerate the Church’s beliefs and then 
proceed to knock the swollen target down, Here is a 
good instance: “ The spiritual truth of the Eucharistic 
presence is within a child’s comprehension ; the carnal 
miracle of transubstantiation is now a scandal.” But the 
Church does not teach a carnal miracle, or she would say 
that the Accidents as well as the Substance were changed 
in the Host. Nor does she teach that the Pope’s “‘ par- 
ticular brain is the organ of the Holy Ghost.” Here 
again, he is holding up a carnal fallacy. Such a brain 
would not need a Confessor. To say that the Pope’s soul 
or spirit is the organ of the Holy Spirit does not mix the 
metaphysical with the materialist. He took the joint 
Pastoral of the English bishops of 1901 and read it into 
the following syllogism: “The Pope is Peter. Peter is 
Christ, and Christ is God, and there is no more to be said 
but ventte adoremus.” But Church and bishops have been 
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shouting that Peter is only the Vicar of Christ. The 
slightest pretence that Peter is Christ, or the Pope is God, 
would have landed each bishop into a well-merited ex- 
communication. His quick and paradoxical touch led 
him to throw sentences upside down. He wrote that 
Pius is “ profoundly evangelical and anti-pagan, but .. . 
the foe of a cause which is really his own.” Again he pro- 
tested that Jesus of Nazareth was not “ her property or 
invention,” though it is generally assumed the Church 
is His. Tyrrell’s reductio ad absurdum appears in his cry 
of contradictory grief, “ ‘The misery is that she is both 
Christ and anti-Christ ; wheat and tares ; a double-faced 
Janus looking heavenwards and hellwards.” He had an 
odd idea that God is with the big battalions spiritually, 
and for that reason would not join or found a sect. “ He 
is with two or three who are organized into a body; but 
still more with two or three millions.” But how about 
the early apostolic Church of twelve, which Tyrrell was 
sO anxious to restore in spirit. In Ultramontanism he saw 
“a species of Protestantism.” Modernism he clearly 
discussed. “I notice Modernists are always crying for 
new bottles for new wine; and forget that it is their 
avowed mission to save the old bottles. Modernism is 
a defiance of the parable. The bottles will burst, says 
Christ. They will not burst, says the Modernist. The best 
way to keep the old bottles is to stick to the old wine.” 
He could generally see both sides of any question 
though he gravitated to the most paradoxical, or dwelt 
on the most irritating to authorities. How he enjoyed 
the prospect of a “ tug of war ” with Cardinal Vaughan, 
and how disappointed he was when his far-seeing suc- 
cessor would not take up the pull. At the bottom of his 
virulence for Cardinals Mercier and Bourne was their 
appreciation and self-sacrificing wish to save him from 
himself. They were not taken in by the bogey of Mod- 
ernism, clearly as they apprehended its febrile virus. 
They neither wished nor thought his excommunication 
worth while. But he repaid them like a schoolboy who 
is rude to his old governesses and he insisted on trouble. 
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Nobody took him seriously at first, except the General 
of the Jesuits, who accounted him one of the three of 
his docile army whose doings kept him awake at night. In 
time the Jesuits must have managed him, but he let him- 
self be chivied, or rather he chivied himself, into false 
positions, false pride and false statements. When he came 
to Rome’s universal notice she felt she could thrust him 
out on perfectly legal and logical grounds. He was out 
for scandal, and the sight of this wild Irishman trailing 
his cassock down Farm Street and defying the Curia to 
step on its hem had its due results. Like the child who 
prefers to be put in the corner rather than say he is 
sorry, he started a kind of spiritual hunger-strike. So 
he went his way without the Bread of Life on his 
jaundiced lips, though at the end the paralytic stroke 
did not allow of articulate speech or submission. 
The letters bring out his quickness and daring of 
thought more than the books. They explain why the 
same man could write that it was easier for the Jews to be 
converted to Christianity than the Roman Curia! and 
yet tell Lord Halifax, as regards Anglican Orders: “ If 
Rome were to eat her words in this matter she would no 
longer be Rome; she would soon lapse into dogmatic 
chaos and cease to be worth uniting with.” To Miss 
Williams he writes, in 1904: ‘‘ How do I know the flowers 
don’t pray? I am quite sure they do. ‘They pray for 
rain when they droop”; but next year he writes: 
“‘ Consider the lilies, they toil not neither do they spin, 
neither do they pray. To pray is to take thought for the 
morrow.” Sometimes he came out at the other ends of 
his tunnels. ‘ The Breviary lives for me again after 4 
long transition period of death. One has to pass through 
atheism to faith.” He really seemed to think that ex- 
communication would lead to a truer Catholicism. He 
was certainly far less alarmed by the Pope than the Pope 
was by him. The most he would say was that he was 
‘a mad father who orders his children to burn down the 
house,” but not so mad if, say, an influenza germ is burnt 
out thereby. The measure of his admiration for De 
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Profundis crops up again and is the measure of Tyrrell. 
He would rather have written it than the Epistle to the 
Romans or Alice’s Adventures, which is high praise, for 
he wrote an elaborate essay reproduced in the book on 
Alice as the book which had most influenced him. There 
are moments when the Hunting of the Snark by the same 
writer reads like a parody of the hunt after Modernism 
and that “the Bellman” with Book and candle was 
right. S. L. 


Na corner of English history has been more com- 
pletely filled than Sir Norman Moore’s History of 
St. Bartholomew’s (Pearson) which we have noticed, but 
not in detail. Seldom before have history and historical 
sources been printed together. Not only are 234 original 
charters printed in full, but 38 in the grandeur of facsimile. 
We can almost see the “ fine vellum, unfading ink and 
beautiful handwriting” of Alexander of Smithfield. 
Henry of Londonstone, first Mayor of London, attests a 
charters. The names on the charters bring the ol 

London to light. Thomas Beket and his opponent, 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, knew and cared for St. 
Bartholomew’s. ‘The keen eye of Sir Norman has un- 
travelled an Agnes Beket, “sister of St. Thomas the 
Martyr,” John, his nephew, and Stephen, the secretary 
of “ Thomas of London,” to which he belonged more 
than to Canterbury. Was he not London’s original 
Guardian ? Was not Nos tuert Thoma the motto on old 
London Bridge, whose priestly builder, Peter of Cole- 
church, appears in another charter as procurator Pontis 
London, over the middle arch of which, in the Chapel of 
St. Thomas, Peter was buried, Pontifex in the true sense! 
On a charter of Rahere, the founder of St. Bartholomew’s, 
appear several contemporaries of Henry of Blois who 
believed that his hand, which had consecrated St. Thomas, 
would never rot! But all this London lore has been 
lost, and it is forgotten that St. Thomas once joined 
St. Paul on London’s seal. Obliteration has followed 
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birth, and only the Thames bargemen, it is said, salute his 
empty niche passing Lambeth. 

The Hospital of Thomas the Martyr was discreetly 
rededicated to the Apostle, for the English temper has 
often preferred aliens to fellow-countrymen. Petticoat 
Lane thrives when Pentecost Lane is forgotten. Utterly 
judaicized has become that London of a hundred 
churches into which St. Bartholomew’s was born, whose 
post-ignian substitutes by Wren are being hastily removed, 
so that apparently what the Germans could not destroy 
by fire, the Bishop of London .. . St. Bartholomew’s 
Church is now the only Norman church left to London 
save the Chapel in the Tower, which was “new and 
wonderful”? when Rahere was laid to rest, for St. Bar- 
tholomew’s was “‘ before London had a Mayor or England 
a Parliament.” Rahere’s tomb is Sir Norman’s first 
picture, and shows two Augustinian Canons reading to 
Rahere out of their Latin Bibles. Another Canon wrote 
the Latin Foundation Book now in the British Museum, 
but the translation, as Sir Norman points out, was 
later than Henry II’s reign, for Primi regis Anglorum 
ex Aquilonibus is translated “ first king of Englishmen 
in the North,” and though the translator had forgotten 
Henry was not English he might have remembered that 
a Norman nose was aquiline. It was indeed a son of the 
Conqueror, who granted land to Rahere, who, sickening 
of Roman fever on a pilgrimage, saw Bartholomew in 
vision and heard him saying he had chosen a place in the 
suburb of Smithfield. ‘* All men were filled with wonder 
that there should be the mystery of the Sacred Body and 
most Holy Blood where before was shed the blood of 
criminals.” The foundation was twofold, the Prior and 
Canons in Church, the Master and brethren in the 
Hospital, an independence which enabled the latter to 
withstand the destructive absorption of Henry the 
Eighth. The Hospital was built in honour of the Exalta- 
tion of the Cross, with allegorical recollection of the 
serpent lifted in the wilderness for the healing of many. 
St. Bartholomew’s became part of English history. Her 
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charters show “‘ complete the picture of an Essex farm in 
the beginning of the Thirteenth Century.” St. Gilbert 
was contemporary with Rahere, and St. Bartholomew’s 
supplied the town house for his Order of Sempringham. 

e learn of Democracy under Henry III when the 
Mayor fostered the Communa apart from the Alder- 
men, saying, “‘ Do you wish that it be done thus? and 
if they did say Ya, Ya, so it was done”; and how Wat 
Tyler was brought into the Hospital to die, and how 
Simon of Sudbury, the Archbishop slain in his rising, 
wisely regulated the Hospital. It is curious to learn 
that his body was entombed at Canterbury while his head 
was piously preserved at Sudbury waiting for Canoniza- 
tion which never came. Sir Norman went to see the 
head after tending the daughter of its keeper in hospital, 
and found that, failing a divine preservative, it was 
varnished by advice of Sir George Humphrey. On 
another expedition to a Church of Canons Regular near 
London Bridge, Sir Norman was refused entry as the care- 
taker was “‘ opposed to the opening of institutions on a 
Sunday!” Incidentally he translates St. Mary Overy to 
the ignorant, “ S. Maria Ultrapontem,” another church 
over the bridge. Sir Norman never forgets the old 
names. Giltspur is still Gayspore Street, Milton is 
Grub Street, and Cock Lane the abode of the cooks who 
cooked for the pilgrims. But his ghosts spring more 
authentic from every street. How curious that the Bank 
of England should absorb the parish of St. Christopher 
at the Stocks! Before the old order closed, Cardinal 
Wolsey had nominated Alexander Colyns Master of 
Bart’s, dispensing him to leave the Benedictine for the 
Augustinian Order. His successor died a married Bishop of 
Meath, after advising the King to assume the fateful title 
of King of Ireland. Better was the advice of Wolsey 
and Linacre to found the College of Physicians. When 
the new order came, “ St. Bartholomew’s was one of the 
few places where the injured tree of charity began to put 
forth new branches.” 

Sir Norman has taken thirty years to build up a great 
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thesaurus, in which antiquarian and Londoner, doctor 
and historian will mine. The reader sees facsimiles of 
chirographs and learns that medieval deeds were 
duplicated with an indented division like a postal per- 
foration through the top line. One of these Sir Norman 
joined after 740 years. Agraphia is explained. by one 
telling instance from a scribe “ homnes homines.” He 
finds the earliest allusion to Pickwick’s Goswell Street, in 
Stephen de Goswelle, while in John of Ivingho he traces 
the embryo of a name dear to Scott. Twice he quotes 
ancient Irish, and few else could point out that Reginald 
Bacheler may be no Englishman at all, since his father, 
Hugh of Standon, had an alias Hugo Hybernensis. Humour 
brims over the pages as in regard to Dr. Mirfield (temp, 
Richard IT) who ‘‘was satisfied as to the value of a remedy 
when patients could be found who said they were better 
after employing it!” And again in relation to barber- 
surgeons, who came into existence when the Pope forbade 
priests to practise surgery, which they handed on to their 
lay barbers, Sir Norman writes not without smiling: “At 
bleeding and bandaging the barber easily became af 
expert.” 

The first great physicians of England, Linacre and 
Caius, were Catholics. Sir Norman follows Caius into 
the libraries abroad and writes with sure and imagina- 
tive touch, “‘ The long beard and grave aspect of Caius 
walking through their market place may easily have re- 
minded the people of Fiesole of the famous day when St. 
Donatus appeared amid the crowd at the Badia, on his 
way from Ireland to Rome, and owing to his venerable 
appearance was immediately elected to the episcopal 
throne.” Caius was the first to write a medical mono- 
graph in English, including one on influenza. From 
St. Bartholomew’s came Dr. Lopez, whose execution 
for treason inspired the anti-Semitism of Shakespeare’s 
Shylock; Bright, who invented ‘“Characterie,” not 
palmistry, but an early shorthand. He had a Hebrew 
Bible, a Syriac New Testament and an “TIrishe harpe 
which I most usually play upon,” which Sir Norman 
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deduces was heard in St. Bartholomew’s during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Then came Harvey, St. Bartholomew’s great- 
est. In 1604 he was examined at the College of Physi- 
cians with Matthew Gwin, whose Vertumnus suggested 
words to the witches in Macbeth, and Thomas Lodge, 
whose Rosalynde provided plot for 4s You Like It. The 
account of Harvey’s life is minute and ends with a charac- 
teristic account of the solemn translation of his remains in 
1883, which were carried by eight Fellows of the College 
of Physicians, including Sir Norman, inthe most approved 
fashion of the Church. Medicine hath her saints no less 
than religion, and though the Fellows did not carry red 
stoles as when the ashes of a martyr are carried, “ the 
scarlet gowns of the professors ” symbolized the human 
blood with which Harvey’s name must be imperishably 
connected. S. L. 


GENERATION has passed since Cardinal Manning 
A\dispatched Mr. J. E. C. Bodley on his travels with a 
eneral letter to the bishops of the Church. Not the 
Rast result was Mr. Bodley’s deep and faithfully acquired 
knowledge of France and the Church of France, making 
him the most distinguished harbinger of the Entente, 
and enabling him later to send out two volumes and two 
sons on her behalf. We must regret that his Romance of 
the Battle Line (Constable) was not written and distri- 
buted four years ago amongst the combatants. It is 
packed with the interest and living history of which both 
guide book and special correspondent fail. -A life’s work 
has brought all the allusions of French history to his 
finger-tips. He joins the centuries, and peoples places 
with the characters of both fiction and history. “ Are 
many of us aware that the last fight of the late war was 
the second battle of Malplaquet ?” The Dumas country 
was near St. Omer and the Three Mousquetaires jostle 
Carroll, the first Catholic bishop in the United States, 
who “knew an aged English father whose loyalty to 
England was encouraged by his friendship with Alexander 
Pope. The old Jesuit, being nearly a hundred years 
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when in 1762 the Society was expelled from France, was 
allowed to end his days at St. Omer.” Mr. Bodley him- 
self remembers an old Canon at St. Die who, questioned 
in 1890 about the invasion of 1870, declared that the 
invasion of 1814 was freshest in memory. The invasion 
of 1914 he thinks was due to “ the ill-starred Franco- 
Russian alliance which in the end precipitated the opening 
day of the universal war.” We did not knowthat Russia’s 
Imperial Family would not continue to Paris from 
Compiégne in 1901 when forbidden by a charlatan called 
Philippe. It is sad that the head of the Russian Church 
could be thumbed by soothsayers and spiritualists. ‘The 
world’s history might be happier had he turned to Peter 
instead of “ Philippe”! Mr. Bodley’s gossip and detail 
are ubiquitous. Who knew that the house in which 
Bismarck dictated to Favre and Thiers was designed by 
Paxton, who designed the Crystal Palace? But the Ger- 
mans thought it no more dangerous to throw stones at 
France in “ glass”? houses than in a Salle des Muroztrs, 
There is a pathetic account of the death of his old friend 
Archbishop Mignot, whom he records with Bossuet and 
Ireland as the most distinguished of those who failed of 
the Cardinalate. ‘‘ As the Archbishop lay dying in the 
old Albigensian capital, what visions must have passed 
before him of his beloved pays, the woods around his 
birthplace battered down, the modest presbyteries, where 
he lived as a village curé, shapeless piles of stones . . . the 
beautiful cathedral which he administered shattered by 
German shells. This was the end of a very notable 
Frenchman who, unlike the majority of his class, had a 
deep love for England and a profound knowledge of our 
religious life and literature.”” One wonders how many 
Englishmen had ever heard of him. Mr. Bodley is 
so close a guide to the French Church, whose seventy 
cathedrals he has visited, that he knew enough to hope 
that St. Thomas 4 Becket’s rochet at Cambrai had not 
fallen into German hands. Again one wonders how many 
English clerics felt disappointment with him, after the 
occupation of Lille before its first anniversary as a 
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bishopric, at not being able to watch “the working of an 
unconcordatory diocese.”” Mr. Bodley was the first to 
realize the significance of the priests in the trenches as 
well as of a recovered Alsace-Lorraine in full concordatory 
relations with Rome. And the pathos of his introduc- 
tion with his refrain “‘ Why has our youth perished ? ” 
will pass like a sigh through this season of empty books. 


T was the custom of our uncles, when confronted with 

any statement that seemed prima facie improbable, such 
as elicits “‘ Coo!” from our nephews, to take refuge in 
the ejaculation “ Walker!” The critic who, after a 
first peep at the formidable crop of square brackets that 
distinguishes the Greek text in Mr. R. J. Walker’s 
Ichneutae of Sophocles (Burns and Oates) should fall back 
on this archaism would be doing less than justice to his 
subject. There is, after all, a recognizable torso of the 
Greek play preserved in the recently discovered papyrus 
fragments to justify attempts at restoration ; and if the 
figure of Sherlock Holmes rather dominates the scene— 
so slight and meagre, sometimes, the cigarette-ends on 
which the chain of evidence rests—at least the omens 
were favourable for the chase. Was not the play called 
the Ichneutae, the Sleuth-hounds ? Was it not preserved 
at Oxyrrhynchus, the home of sharp noses? Was not 
Hunt its discoverer ? 

The story is simply that of the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes—the theft of Apollo’s oxen and the discovery of 
the lyre; the poet (or his critics acting in his name) has 
welded the two incidents into one, giving the boy-scout 
role, after the manner of the Satyric drama, to the jolly 
companions of Bacchus. For some 400 lines we can follow 
on the spoor of the Greek dramatist; after that (for 
seventy odd lines) it must be confessed that the scent 
grows faint, and each successive Tally-ho demands a fresh 
act of faith in the infallibility of scholarship. But there 
is much more in the book before us than that—a stout 
volume, a companion volume, to judge from its format, to 
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The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite described : we miss the 
chess-problems, but there is no falling-off, despite hard 
times, in accuracy and beauty of printing. Fourteen 
lusty chapters of preparatory matter—occasionally, let 
us admit, of parallel matter—claim our attention before 
we reach, on page 434, the dramatis persone. Of the 
erudition displayed in these chapters it is enough to say 
that a name like Tzetzes’ falls on our ears like a household 
word in the course of it. The vocabulary of the play | 
by itself deserves, and richly deserves, 124 pages of com- 
ment. And here we must protest that, since the lin- 
guistic abnormalities of the author are thus quarantined 
in Chapter V, it would have been convenient if the editor 
could have given us page-references to it in the notes 
instead of mere references by sections, for the sections 
are themselves elaborate and a little unwieldy. It is not 
easy, as Lector says in the Path to Rome, to hold the book 
open in two places at once, but pray proceed. If you are 
reading the text, it is a good dodge to avoid the exegetic 
notes, and look up your word every time in the page- 
referenced index at the end of the volume. 

The list of words specially commented on as not occur- 
ring elsewhere, or not occurring elsewhere in tragic 
writers, or not occurring elsewhere in the same form, is 
more like 200 than 100. Even taking the low estimate of 
140, we find that our Greek vocabulary receives a fresh 
accession every three lines. Nor, apparently, is Mr. 
Walker’s list exhaustive ; he does not comment on the 
use of words like r@\cs and ia, which do indeed occur in 
Greek tragedy, but only in choric passages. Nor does 
he always write down the products of his own ingenuity 
against the author’s record: troxpaive, for example, 
appears only once elsewhere, in Coluthus, and zpiopa, in 
the sense of “a breath,” seems to lack all authority 
(line 87); «ddgkdppwv (line 236) is a hapax legomenon from 
Hesychius : and rAdvos in line g stands by itself in Greek 
literature. We confess that in Mr. Walker’s discussion 
of line 120 we cannot understand how xia is justified by 
the analogy of xpida. 
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Ichneutae of Sophocles 


This extraordinary crabbedness of language is explained 
by Mr. Walker as due to the influence of Pratinas, of 
whose works we know very little, though there is some- 
thing final and inevitable about the conjecture of Ipariva 
for rwé on page 265, which certainly widens our horizon. 
But it really makes the reader wonder whether Mr. 
Walker’s introduction might not have been made more 
elaborate in one point, namely, in his defence of the 
Sophoclean authorship of the play? Is it not possible that, 
like Homer, it was written not by its reputed author but 
by “another man of the same name?” my wone 
junior we willingly dismiss, but what of the late Alexan- 
drian Sophocles? The identifications from Athenaeus 
and Pollux seem unquestionable, but is it not conceivable 
that there was an early mistake about the writer’s identity? 
This multiplication of hapax legomena beyond all necessity 
surely smacks of Alexandrian erudition, and the odd forms 


are, in a significant number of cases, not only odd but 


late ; idvoya (line 62), Sevifw (line 135), oréABos (line 107), 
and so on. It is impossible not to feel that the man 
wrote with a Riddling Dictionary, a companion volume 
to Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, on his desk. Did he 
not look up Theocritus VII to find a good colour- 
epithet for a goat? Wasn’t it from the same section of 
Demosthenes Ilepi Xwpiov BAaBis that he quarried two 
splendidly original words, xAjj80s and yervdw, for line 230? 

Nor is it only words that are crabbed; there are 
ate which seem almost intolerable. “ You lie like a 
edgehog when it has fled into the bushes, or an ape 
ouring out indignation on its foe’—did the real 
Rephockes write such rant as that?) Mr. Walker himself 
admits that the metre, which he treats in a separate 
chapter, is consistent with the hypothesis of an Alexan- 
drian date. (By the way, why need the Xaip’ é Xdpwv of 
Achaeus’ Aethon come three times over, as in Aristo- 
phanes ? If the 4 rov cdddpa be moved up so as to form 
the conclusion of the first line, we get rid of the pec- 
cant anapaest in the second foot—p. 214.) And shore 
is surely one strong argument for supposing that the play, 
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with its quaint diction, is not a Fifth Century work; if it 
was, how did so many of its vagaries escape the notice of 
the Greek lexicographers ? One would have expected 
to find it almost bodily in Photius and Co. 

Quite frankly, the play itself is not an interesting one, 
still less an inspiring one. The best parts are those 
supplied by the editors where the original text fails. As 
a contribution to scholarship the whole book is a work of 
high importance, but so far as literary interest is concerned 
it is difficult to feel that the play deserved such careful 
piecing out—it is as if we were to find Sir Gilbert Scott 
labouring to reconstruct some happily ruined masterpiece 
of Butterfield. 

The explanatory notes after the text are perhaps too 
much preoccupied with stichometry and with references 
to the Vocabulary chapter; there is little exegesis of 
difficult phrases, even where Mr. Walker is himself 
responsible for their importation. Can rod Adyou duapravwv 
mean “refraining from speech”? Does not éis & 
evdiav éxov, “having tranquillity as concerning me,” call 
for some comment? Does not vécrmov 
xpévov at the end of a line involve a cretic which, from the 
emphatic pause in the sense in front of it, calls for justifi- 
cation ? (lines 78, 344, 202). And, granted the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of the theory that the name of Pan 
has been excised from the play by the later redactor, we 
find it very hard to attach any sense to one of the passages 
in question as Mr. Walker invites us to believe that it 
stood (lines 351 and 352): ‘‘ Behold thou the fruit of 
this orchard. Is not Pan still a herdman of goats ?” 
What has all this got to do with the question whether a 
divine infant could have stolen a herd of cows ? 

The language of the translation is explicitly based on 
the Jacobean version of the English Bible. It has been 
followed in places to the point of pedantry ; is it necessary 
to talk of “ the spider of the sea” or “the beast that is 
clothed upon with needles,” just because we cannot find 
“crab” and “hedgehog” in Cruden’s Concordance? It 
is slightly reminiscent of Stephen Leacock’s Mr. Dum- 
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Patrick Shaw-Stewart 


farthing cutting off the heating apparatus at St. Osoph’s 
because he “ could find no warrant for it.””, On the other 
hand, the word “ wreathen ” sounds more like Gilbert 
Murray than the judicious Hooker, and surely De 
Quincey has disposed of the idea that “ thereafter ” ever 
meant ‘“‘ subsequently” south of the Tweed? (lines 
296, 119, 218, 25). ‘These are carping notes, not samples 
of Mr. Walker’s English, which is of excellent quality. 
Most admirable pains must have been bestowed on the 
proof-reading. We confess, however, to a doubt about 
the word “ she-dolt ” on p. 252. She-dolts are not an 
impossible concept, et de facto dantur, but the context 
makes us suspect she-colts. On p. 196 there is an omis- 
sion of the fact that the initial dactyl in line 7 of the 
Cyclops is part of a proper name. But we confess to 
having hunted for such flaws with a fine comb; and we 
do not fancy that an exhaustive dragging would give 
Dryasdust much for his money. R. ;' 


TON, Newcastle scholarship, Balliol (Ireland and 

First Class Greats), the city (Managing Director of 
Baring Brothers), Dunkirk, the Crystal Palace (for train- 
ing), Gallipoli, Macedonia, Dunkirk once more, a shell 
and “‘ la croix de bois.””’ One can sum up in these words 
the life and career of Patrick Shaw-Stewart. Of all the 
scaffolding which he painfully and laboriously built for 
a successful career and a full life, all that is now left are a 
few scraps of Letters collected and edited by Father 
Ronald Knox (Collins). 

No one fancied himself less as a sportsman, and no one 
thought himself more remote from a soldier’s profession 
than Shaw-Stewart. “A pretty soldier I should make ! 
But I don’t fancy I shall ever get to the Low Countries,” 
he writes in 1914. He got there, however, on September 
26th, and after a period of training in England, he took 
_ in the voyage to Scyros and Gallipoli, which reads 
ike a second quest of the Golden Fleece. Arthur 
Asquith, Dennis Browne, Rupert Brooke, Charles Lister, 
were all on board another Argo, and like the crew of the 
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Argo, they stopped on the way to bury a friend, one of 

the most brilliant and gifted of all those who fell in the 

war: Rupert Brooke. Patrick Shaw-Stewart commanded 

the firing party of that wonderfully appropriate funeral 

on the island. Saturated as he was with classical culture, 

— place recalls to Shaw-Stewart some classical allusion. 
ere is a typical bit from a letter : 


This is a pleasant cruise. How can I describe it uncensoriously ? 
First to the island of Hephestus (or Philoctetes, or Hysipyle) 
for a longish stay ; then to the Pelusiac mouth to a town famed 
for its low life, where I escaped a too sandy camp; then to the 
island where the fleet-footed Aiacid hid sub lacrimose Troje 
funera, and his son enjoyed a classical education; and whence 
the bones of Theseus were taken home. 


But he does not confine himself to classical allusions. 
He merely uses these for the sake of convenience. His 
pictures are extraordinarily vivid. 


To-day I am much more interested in nature—the most divine 
poppies and vetches making the whole place red and blue, and a 
quite black cypress grove full of French artillerymen down which 
I took 100 stokers this morning to bathe sumptuously in the 
Dardanelles themselves ! And the great and startling beauty 
of blue jays and cranes, the latter as large and frequent as 


aeroplanes. (Ibycus did himself proud in birds.) 


The most attractive of these letters are perhaps those 
written to his nurse. Here is a story of plum cake she 
sent him : 


General Birdwood was doing temporary Commander-in-Chief 
between Sir Ian and Charles Monro, and invited himself to dinner 
with the French General. The latter was in despair at not having 
anything sufficiently “ serious ” to offer an English General for 
tea—knowing that we tend to make a meal of it—and I stepped 
into the breach with the offer of my “ plum cake ” (an adopted 
French word pronounced “ ploom kak”) which had just then 
arrived. It made a noble show in the middle of the table, and 
had the greatest success. 


Few letters writen from the front can have been more 
cheerful and full of spontaneous humour than these, and 
yet they bring home to one more nearly than any realistic 
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Divine Names 


pictures or violent poems or raving prose the sadness and 
the tragedy of war. War is a subject which needs, if you 
wish to give the effect of it, a profound reserve. Reserve 
is the keynote of this book, and in a sense of Shaw-Stewart’s 
character. He was his own advocatus diaboli; ‘he hated 
false enthusiasms and sham certainties.” 

But what he leaves unsaid gives a poignant force to 
what he does say, more than all the emphasis in the world. 
His best friends were killed one after another—Dennis 
Browne, Julian Grenfell, Charles Lister and Edward 
Horner. Finally he himself “ passed through the door- 
way of no ignoble death,” indeed what is described by an 
eye-witness as an exceedingly gallant death. 

Among his effects the poem which was found in a copy 
of the Shropshire Lad is like a key to the door he kept locked 
and barred. 

Was it so hard, Achilles, 
So very hard to die? 

Thou knowest and I know not— 
So much the happier I. 


I will go back this morning 
From Imbros over the sea ; 
Stand in the trench, Achilles, 
Flame-capped, and shout for me. 


M. B. 


Och of dissension and scepticism, serious men in the 
early centuries turned to the mysticism of the Neo- 
platonists ; we, too, after two hundred years of coquetting 
with materialism, are turning in the direction of the 
— and the mystical. Whoever wrote the Divine 

ames—a scholarly and devout translation of which is 
given in Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and 
the Mystical Theology, by G. E. Rolt (S.P.C.K.), was an 
innovator, as notable in his way as St. John Damascene, 
Descartes or Hume. Steeped in the better things of the 
fashionable Platonism of his day, he purged it and then 
combined it with revealed teaching for the double pur- 
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pose of attracting the Neoplatonist and lifting up the 
Christian soul to a closer union with the Divine Being. 
Our ignorance of the personality of the author, the success 
of his pseudonym, the unique influence of his writings, a 
suspicion of pantheism lurking in his system, the obscurity 
of his language, the unevenness of his presentation of the 
Christian message, his share in the making of Christian 
mysticism, the reverent homage of the Angelic doctor 
and the Schoolmen, are facts to fascinate the student, 
but none of them need interfere with an ardent attach- 
ment to a noble and ancient textbook of mysticism. The 
translator passed hence to the Divine Presence before 
his labour of love could be published. It has since been 
edited by W. J. Sparrow-Simpson with a short and sym- 
pathetic memoir. An attractive problem is presented 
to the reader in the closing words of the editor: “It is 
an interesting speculation for the theological student 
what the position of these writings would have been if 
their author had never been identified with the disciple 
of St. Paul.” The Catholic and the non-Catholic will 
give different answers according to the standard of 
judgment in the mind of each. ae 


N Dr. Jack’s From Authority to Freedom (Williams and 

Norgate), which is partly autobiographical, Charles 
Hargrove tells us he was born in Clapton, in 1840. His 
father was a preacher of the Plymouth Brethren and 
“it was in an atmosphere of the strictest piety that my 
earlier years were spent.” ‘‘QOur religion was mainly 
Bibliolatry, the worship of the Bible as the word of God.” 
Three ideas dominated his young mind—* First that I 
was a dreadful sinner, secondly as a just and natural 
consequence came Hell, thirdly came conversion, the 
only way of escape from Hell.” 

At school we find him battling with his miseries and 
terrors, being regarded and bullied by his fellows as a 
“religious fool.” When thirteen he writes to his 
** darling, darling ” mother: ‘ At home I am not happy. 
At school I am not happy. If I had anything to look 
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forward to I would willingly endure all. But (as darling 
pa said in one of his letters) I am ‘ without God in the 
world.’ Misery now, misery eternally.” In later life 
he confesses : “ I was so lonely, so despised and I had not 
one real friend among eighty boys.” At Cambridge, 
in the course of an argument on the Real Presence, “ he 
receives a thrust Romewards ” and is eventually received 
into the Church by Father Dalgairns in 1862. His 
conversion causes his father distressed resentment. ‘* You 
would have your own will,” he writes to his son, “ and 
the enemy that is ever going about took his advantage of 
it, and here is the result, the unclean abode in which 
Satan has led you to settle down, the God-dishonouring 
delusion into which you have been suffered to fall by 
following your own will . . . O my poor boy, come, come 
from this labyrinth of error.” ‘This correspondence, in 
which agony is the keynote on both sides, continues 
until the elder Hargrove’s death. After a brief stay at 
Oscott, where Hargrove acted as librarian, he went to 
Woodchester, and was “clothed”’ in the Dominican habit. 
Almost immediately he left for Rome and completed his 
novitiate at Santa Sabina. As a Dominican, Brother 
Jerome, as he was called, seems to have led the life of an 
exemplary novice, and the only element of discord was 
the endless conflict between himself and his father. 
After ordination Hargrove offered himself for the Trini- 
dad mission and from Trinidad he left the Church. 
There is scant material enough to help us in any analysis 
of the motives that led him to take this tragic step. His 
two years at Trinidad are the simple record of zeal and 
hard work of a devoted missionary priest who heroically 
carried on in an atmosphere of yellow-fever, smallpox and 
sin. Doubtless his sordid surroundings did violence to his 
sensitive character. ‘There was no moral reason why he 
should abandon faith and forswear his vows, no personal 
inability to carry out obligations he had freely taken. 

It was only four years after, as Unitarian minister at 
Leeds, that he attempts an examination of his doubts, 
and as Mr. Jacks shrewdly remarks, “There is an immense 
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difference between doubt in retrospect and doubt in 
being.” He declares that he succumbed to doubts 
about hell. ‘“ Well do I remember the night when, 
walking up and down in the convent grounds beneath the 
tropic skies, I stopped and said, ‘J do not believe it.’ 
That moment [ incurred excommunication . . . Having 
denied one article of faith taught by the Church, all fell 
from me.” For some time after leaving the Church, 
Hargrove became a mere piece of driftwood, a purposeless 
soul. He actually begins a medical course at Cambridge 
and gives it up. It is pathetic to hear him saying that 
he “ cannot get away from his priesthood,” that “ he is 
unable to free himself from the substance of his vows.” 
He seems obsessed by the idea that since he has consecrated 
himself to God, he must seek a life dedicated to noble 
a. Cut away from his moorings he seems unable to 
find stability and is tossed about, a poor rudderless ship. 
By yielding to doubt he has not clarified his mental 
vision. He finds himself in a fog of endless doubt. He 
can grasp no substitute for the faith he has abandoned. 
* Did I follow feeling rather than reason and conscience,” 
he writes at this time, “‘ I would this moment seek abso- 
lution and reunion with the Church of Rome.” Even 
when he had quelled every doubt, or rather stifled every 
questioning with a mon cognosco, he looked back tenderly 
and wistfully to his Catholic days. If he lost faith, he 
took with him a very real love. Hargrove declares: 
“‘ Between the consistent religion of dogmatism and the 
consistent religion of liberty, between the marvellously 
perfect system of Rome and the entire freedom from 
system which calls itself Unitarianism, I see no choice.” 

Writing as a Unitarian he can grow fervid about the 
Dominican ideal. ‘Granted the premises—a_ lost 
world, salvation by faith and the sacraments, heaven 
expectant of the redeemed, and hell eager for its victims, 
the whole system on which orthodox Christianity is 
based, the Dominican ideal appears to me now both 
— and practical. An army united by the strictest 

iscipline, its soldiers loosed from every earthly tie, 
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Memoir of Father Maturin 


vowed to unquestioning obedience, their only business 
to fit themselves more perfectly for the fight against the 
hosts of darkness which beset the souls of men—what 
could be more magnificent ? ” B. D. 


M3. WARD’S Memoir of Father Maturin’s sym- 
pathetic and impetuous personality is admirable. 
(Longman’s.) Essentially a student of character, he 
realized the point of view of opponents, and “ he saw 
into his hearers’ minds so clearly that he was hampered 
in putting out his own view until he had dealt with 
theirs, and got it, so to speak, out of the way.” The 
description of his early life in his father’s Irish Rectory 
shows nothing of the narrowness and bitterness and petti- 
ness of mind commonly associated with Anglican homes 
by modern novelists. Father Maturin never held, and 
never was taught, extreme Protestantism ; his home life 
was very happy, he and his brothers went to a day school 
in Dublin, and thence to Trinity College, Dublin. 
Three of the Maturin brothers became Anglican clergy- 
men ; two of his sisters entered Anglican communities. 
His own life as an Anglican clergyman began in 1870. 
From the very first days after his ordination he led a life 
of prayer, observed canonical hours and was very soon 
drawn by the attraction of the Religious life to the Society 
of St. John at Cowley, Oxford, then lately established 
and including among its first members some men of 
remarkable spiritual force. Among these was George 
Congreve, one of Maturin’s dearest friends. But no one 
brought such rich and varied gifts to the Society as did 
Basil Maturin. He did wonderful work in Philadelphia 
where the Cowley Fathers had planted a mission. Not 
only as a preacher but as a spiritual guide and confessor 
he influenced countless people. ‘“ His abounding sym- 
pathy, his psychological insight and penetrating discern- 
ment of character, gave to this ministry an absorbing 
interest.” His letters to those who sought his direction 
show these gifts and his skill in guiding souls. During 
these years Maturin was upheld by his clear insight, his 
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sanity, his delightful sense of humour; “ he hated dis 
proportion.” ‘These gifts aided him in his search fo 
truth. For, even in these years, doubts as to the positios 
of the Anglican Church haunted him. About 1888 he 
willingly obeyed a recall from the Mother House, paid ; 
short visit to the Society’s Mission at Cape Town, and 
in 18go returned to England. 

Now began a period of extraordinary hard work, of 
ever increasing influence, and of a perplexity which 
ended in submission to Rome. These seven years are very 
interesting to other converts from Anglicanism who have 
in lesser or greater degree encountered the same difficul- 
ties. The descriptions given of Maturin’s eloquence, 
his earnestness, his reality, bring back the remembrance of 
another great leader, on whose accents men hung, whose 
profound earnestness and unworldliness attracted men 
of very different characters and temperaments. Maturin 
and Newman were different men on different planes ; 
but Maturin had that insight into character and that 
understanding of difficulties which were a part of New- 
man’s gifts. Miss Ward reminds us of a pious critic who 
said after one of Maturin’s sermons, ‘“ He always says 
things like this, ‘Some people say there is no God, and 
there’s a great deal to be said for that theory,’ ” the 
critic forgetting, says Miss Ward, the words of the Summa 
of St. Thomas, “Is there a God? apparently not.” 
Maturin was not a scholar, nor a deeply read divine, but 
he could enter into modern problems with understanding 
and priceless humour. For pure fun, read two letters 
written to a girl friend, especially the one on the Retreat 
of the future. Miss Ward points out that to many it 
will remain a source of perplexity how a man of such intel- 
lectual force and of so straight and courageous a character 
should remain so long in uncertainty about his position. 
Perhaps no one can understand this puzzle excepting 
those who have been beset for years with doubts which, 
ceasing to be doubts, became certainties charged with 
pain. In letters to a friend in 1893, Maturin points out 
the difficulty of decision: ‘‘ Sometimes it is all as clear 
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to me as daylight that I must not go on ministering where 
I am, and then all again becomes clouded and I wonder if 
I allow myself to exaggerate difficulties.” He writes a 
little later: “If it has come before one quite clearly, 
clearly enough to make one feel it is one’s duty to go, 
one ought not to re-open the question or go into it 
again. ‘The star’s disappearance just within a few miles 
of Bethlehem . . . If one has not that clear conviction 
that one must go, then I believe one ought not to go.” 
Three years passed before Maturin saw his way clear ; and, 
as Miss Ward says, he did not readily speak of what he 
had gone through. But shortly after his reception he 
writes: “ From the day on which I went to Beaumont 
to the present hour the English Church melted before 
my eyes like a cloud, and has never taken tangible form 
since. On entering the Roman Church I said to myself, 
‘Here is all and more than all we fought for and longed 
for in the English Church, and it is all taken as a matter 
of course.””’ Later he wrote: 


Those terrible days before I was received I shall never forget, 
and every detail is as vivid as it was yesterday, though it was 
nearly nineteen years ago. I have never been able to understand 
the mental attitude of people who speak of their reception in a 
state of mental exaltation. The more the English Church has 
been to you, and all your past experiences in it, the more 
terrible the wrench . . . You have believed in, and have been 
associated with, all that is best and most beautiful in the 
English Church. Many of the Cowley Fathers are saints, and 
most of what they teach is true; but you will find in the 
Roman Church, in time, something more beautiful, more tender 
and more human, as well as divine, and something so much broader 
and larger that you can only understand it by experiencing it. 


From Beaumont Maturin went to Rome, where he was 
very happy; and, though “joy and pain lay close together, 
always there was deep peace.” Father Maturinin The Price 
of Unity gives the reasons which led him to the goal, 
and expresses his great dislike for enthusiastic converts 
who think they prove themselves to be the better Catholics 
because they belittle all that was dear to them in the 
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past.” Leaving Rome, Father Maturin began his worlamm 
of preaching in England. Cardinal Vaughan loved hima 
much as the two men differed in policy they were truqi 
friends. In 1910 he tried his vocation for the Religious 
life as a Benedictine ; but he was over sixty, and th@ 
society of young novices was impossible, “yet he was aim 
novice”’; then sleeplessness beset him, and he gave up t ¢' 
attempt. For the last years of his life he worked quiet 
in London, and afterwards at Oxford among the undef 
graduates. ‘This work was ended by the war; and dg 
1915 he went to America and preached a Lenten cotirs@a™ 
with all his usual fire and vigour. The sinking of tha 
Lusitania closed his life—he was last seen on the deck off 
the ship calmly giving absolution to fellow passengers 
His body was washed ashore a few days later and “ the 
crowds in Westminster Cathedral at his Requiem testified 
to the place he had won for himself in the heart of Cathosj 
lic London,” says Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. . 
Miss Ward concludes her Memoir with a discussion off 
Maturin’s philosophy of faith, which was not formulated 
but rather grew up with gaps here and there and unfing 
ished thoughts, but with wide foundations. 
built up the faith of those he taught on the great fact af ' 
creation ; that, he says, is the root-thought that]lies at 
the base of Christian character—God is our Creatoram 
From this follows the work of restoration of the original 
plan—that plan of union of man with God. Heneg 
arises the sense of vocation. Each soul has to co-operaté 
with God, to make itself after the pattern God has showm 
it; and sin lies in the misuse of what God has givem 
One excellent point in his teaching was this, that the 
personality of man is to be used as a whole. He writesj 
“There is one word Our Lord uses again and again and 
gives almost a new meaning to, and that is Truth, 
Truth which the mind discovers becomes the possession 
of the mind and heart. . . . The greatest men are thos¢ 
in whom you cannot separate the mental and the morag 
lives; the intellectual side is blended and lost in the 
symmetrical unity of their inner being.” EE. M. R. 
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